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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


CHRISTMAS is upon us, and we meet the great anniversary in 
a serious mood. The bills for past profligacies are being 
presented, and must be met. The last quarter 
of 1933 has been a time of stocktaking, owing 
to the necessity we are in of entirely reconsidering the inter- 
national position. The fact that we have been on the wrong 
road for thirteen years must not be allowed to prevent our 
looking at the map now, for it is time we took our bearings, 
although it may be painful for us to recognise how far we have 
wandered out of our course, and how mistaken have been the 
calculations of our Government. British good sense is often 
slow to exert itself; the Englishman is a lazy thinker, and he 
is modest when it comes to putting his own commonplaces 
forward against those of the clever men who have for years 
been telling the world what to do. It is only in times of great 
crisis that the ordinary man, who is the backbone of this 
country, asserts himself. He did so from 1914-1918. After 
this he retired into private life to attend to his affairs, which 
were much damaged by four years of war and absence. After 
the declaration of peace, those who had not contributed to 
our victory took charge of our affairs, and under their xgis 
we entered upon a period the cost of which we are only now 
beginning to measure in the terms of general confusion and of 
surrender that is seen around us. 


This Winter 


Iv is true that other great wars have been followed by confusion 
and surrender, but British public men have never before, to 
such an extent, given away our goods and 
gear as recently. We are often told that these 
successive betrayals are the inevitable result of Democracy. 
We do not believe it. The voter did not ask us to throw away 
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our paramount interests in Egypt and in China. He did not 
ask to have the shameful Irish Treaty made with murderers 
in 1921. He did not ask Mr. Churchill to go back to the Gold 
Standard. The voter did not ask the Government to invent 
and pass the disastrous Statute of Westminster of 1926, or the 
equally disastrous naval agreement of London in 1930. He 
does not ask our public men to crawl to America ; he does not 
ask them to yield to German blackmail. The argument 
about Democracy won’t wash. It is used by men who have 
failed, to account for their failure. It is time the plain man 
took some part again in the affairs of his country ; it is time 
he took some notice of what those who have been trusted with 
high office have done with England and with the British 
Empire. 


THE situation in Europe has been very much clarified by 
Germany’s long prepared departure from the League of 
Nations, and the Disarmament Conference. 
That the Germans had Italy’s sympathy in 
the movement is evident from a speech made by Signor 
Mussolini in Rome on November 14 to the National Council of 
Corporations. He said : 

We have reached an extremely grave point. The League of Nations 
has lost all that could give it a political significance and a historical 
bearing. The nation that invented it did not enter it. Russia and 
Japan and Germany are absent. This League of Nations started from 
one of those principles which when enunciated are very beautiful, but when 
considered and dissected reveal themselves as absurd. What other 
diplomatic instruments exist which can bring the States together again ? 
Locarno? Locarno has nothing to do with disarmament. There one 
cannot pass. Great silence has been preserved lately about the Four 
Power Pact. No one speaks of it, but everybody is thinking of it. 
(Our italics.) 

Russia, Japan, America, and Germany are all absent from 
Geneva. Italy, during the second week in November, stated 
that she was now only to be regarded as an “ observer ”’ at the 
Disarmament Conference which is now adjourned. We can 
all of us now see that the ‘‘ Palace of Peace” at Geneva 
was a house of cards that the first breath of reality would 
blow over. The question now is whether the vanity of 
the honest Pacifist, the man who really thought you could 
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end war by going to Geneva and signing pacts, will prevent 
him from seeing that we must change our policy if we are 
to save the world from another 1914. Sir John Simon, in 
the House of Commons on November 7, said, with pride, 
that Great Britain had put Germany on her feet after the 
wal. 

We have led the way. Not this Government, but this country, 
has led the way in restoring Germany to her position as an equal partner 
and in removing the discriminations which pressed upon her. Let the 
House remember that it was this country which took the chief part in 
making Germany a member of the League of Nations and a permanent 
member of the Council—positions which she is now spurning. Jt was 
we who pressed for and secured the withdrawal of the Army of Occupation 
from the Rhineland. The history of reparations, from the Dawes Plan 
to Lausanne, furnishes another illustration. The Prime Minister came to 
Geneva to conduct and carry through terribly difficult negotiations 
which ended in the Five-Power Agreement of last December, and it 
was that agreement, signed by France, the United States, Italy, Ger- 
many, and ourselves, which declared that the principle of equality for 
Germany was accepted in a system which would provide security for all 
nations. (Our italics.) 


All this is true, and we see the result. We are back in 1913, 
and our successive governments are responsible for the almost 
incredible fact that, by their efforts, Germany is very nearly 
in a position to destroy the peace of Europe as she did then. 


THAT is where we are now. We have persuaded France to 
cease from occupying the Rhine, to forgo reparations, to 

sign innumerable pacts, the worst of which was 
See er te that Five-Power Pact referred to in Sir John 
Simon’s speech above quoted, that agreement ‘‘ which declared 
that the principle of equality for Germany was accepted in a 
system which would provide security for all nations.” This is 
the exact opposite of the truth. There can be no equality 
with Germany, because Germans do not understand equality, 
and have never practised it at home or abroad. One thing we 
have fortunately never persuaded France to do, and that is 
to disarm. There is one thing, and one thing only, that 
maintains peace in Europe at present and stands between us 
and a future war, and that is the French army. It is the only 
guarantor of peace, and will remain so until we have rebuilt 
our Navy. A great deal of ink has been spilt since Germany 
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made her carefully-prepared departure from Geneva, as to 
what our commitments are with regard to European countries. 
The greatest confusion reigns, and is a source of some danger. 
This cannot continue, for we must know to what we are 
bound by all the 101 documents, signed since 1921, at Geneva, 
Lausanne, Locarno, Rome, and the rest. These pacts often 
seem to contradict each other ; which is the valid one? The 
original League Covenant pledged us to fight for everybody’s 
frontier. Does this still hold, or is it superseded ? Ought we 
now, by its terms, to be fighting someone against someone 
else on behalf of the Gran Chaco? The British have hitherto 
had the pride of their signature. Have successive Foreign 
Ministers placed this country in such a position that she 
cannot help breaking faith ? No one knows. Our Foreign 
Minister appears not to know. He has been so busy helping 
to put Germany on her feet that mere British interests have 
apparently been forgotten. We have to cut our way through 
the jungle of conflicting promises and the Government ought, 
at once, to make a clear statement of where we are and what 
we are pledged to. 


WE have said in the above notes that the French army, and 
the French army alone, stands for peace and the maintenance 
; of European order. We, ourselves, have abdi- 
-  thonargueaaa cated the réle of pacificator, as was clearly 
shown in Sir John Simon’s speech on disarma- 
ment in the House of Commons on November 7. Sir John 
evidently thinks that to take the country into one war un- 
prepared is not enough; he must help (for the Liberals and 
Socialists are by no means the only people to blame) to get 
ready for another such holocaust. These are, in his own words, 
the comparative figures of our defence forces in 1933, as 
against those of 1913, a year before the outbreak of war. 
And although our Navy was adequate then, we know how 
terribly too small our Army was for what we asked it to do. 
Sir John Simon said : 


I am going to the year before the War began. Since 1914 THE 
CAPITAL SHIPS OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH HAVE BEEN REDUCED 
FROM 69 To 15, ITS CRUISERS FROM 108 To 54, ITS DESTROYERS FROM 
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216 To 152, AND ITS SUBMARINES FROM 74 TO 59. In 1914 WE HAD A 
CLASS OF VESSEL WHICH WAS CALLED A TORPEDO-BOAT, OF WHICH 
THERE WERE 106 IN COMMISSION IN 1914. THEY HAVE DISAPPEARED 
ENTIRELY. AT THE SAME TIME THERE HAS BEEN A REDUCTION IN 
PERSONNEL AS COMPARED WITH 1914 FROM 152,000 To 90,000. 
Take the Army. Sr1nce 1914—we all remember the size of our own 
Army in 1914—THE REGULAR ARMY HAS BEEN REDUCED FROM 258,996 
to 205,534. This has been effected by disbanding nine regiments 
of cavalry, 64 batteries and companies of artillery, 21 companies of 
engineers, 21 infantry and three battalions of Colonial troops. AT THE 
SAME TIME THE SPECIAL RESERVE HAS BEEN REDUCED FROM 80,120 
IN 1914 To 24,600, AND THERE HAS BEEN A REDUCTION IN THE TERRI- 
TORIAL ARMY DURING THIS PERIOD OF 141,702. In 1914 IT was SoME 
312,000 ; ro-pay IT Is 170,000. In addition, during the same period, 
18 regiments of cavalry, 31 battalions of infantry, and seven battalions 
of pioneers have been disbanded by the Indian Army. That has 
resulted in an approximate reduction of 17,000 men. 
These reductions have been made by successive Governments 
since 1919. We cannot put the blame for our weakness wholly 
on Socialist shoulders. Conservatives were in power from 
1924 to 1929. They have full voting power now. 


AFTER so describing our naval and military weakness, Sir John 
pointed out that our Air Force was now only the fifth in the 

; world (cries of shame). This amazing spokesman 
or eGo for shih fs ah rebuked * dina 
who do not want to see their country reduced to the rank of 
a tenth rate power, who do not wish to see her invaded, 
and he said, 

“I beg hon. members not to express or entertain that view ; I think 
it ie to the credit of this country that they have done their utmost.” 
(Our itaics.) 

This boast of the virtue of his dereliction of duty is, and will 
remain, we hope, unique. It is only in England that a man 
in Sir John Simon’s position would dare to say such a thing. 
We have to realize that our chief burden in this country does 
not lie in the difficulty of this international situation, or in the 
ruinous burden of our Public Debt, although that is grievous, 
but in the appalling handicap we carry in the men who are at 
present in the saddle in this country, and who are not only 
totally unfitted for the tasks they have undertaken, but who 
are unaware of their unfitness. We ask our readers to study 
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for themselves, Sir John Simon’s speeches on disarmament, 
and those of the Prime Minister on that or any other subject. 


WE have had the curiosity to look up Sir John Simon’s 
speeches made just before and during the War. He was 
then the Attorney-General; as such he 
had access to all the secret papers, which 
have since been published, and which clearly 
show what Germany was intending to do. Speaking at 
Manchester on July 25, 1914, a week before the outbreak of 
war, he said :— 


Sir John 


Simon’s Past 


Let us resolve that, whatever may be the difficulties and dangers 
which threaten the peaceful relations of Europe, the part which this 
country plays shall from beginning to end be the part of a mediate 
simply desirous of promoting better and more peaceful relations. 

If Sir John Simon and his colleagues had then told France 
that we should stand by her in the event of her being attacked, 
there would have been no war. After this, it is not surprising 
that he should have told Ashton-under-Lyne on November 21, 
1914, that :— 

One volunteer was worth three pressed men, and the Kaiser already 
knew it. 

At that time the army was holding on by its eyelids, with- 
out trained men to reinforce it and without munitions, which 
Sir John Simon and his colleagues were unable to supply. 
Let us now see what this “statesman ”’ said after war had 
been going on for eight months, to members of the Reform 
Club, Manchester, on March 23, 1915 :— 

It was sometimes said, he thought wrongly, that recent events had 
gone to show that international bargains, treaties, rules and precepts of 
international law were things of little weight or force. But he thought 
the historians would be astonished to observe the strength of the regard 
for international law. 

At this time Germany had invaded Belgium in breach of 
her signature, and had, by the savage manner of her conduct 
of the war, broken the laws of war. If the historian has any 
faculty of surprise left in him after reading how Sir John 
Simon and his colleagues tumbled into war in 1914, it will 
be that they learned so little about war from the terrible 
experience their country was passing through. In this same 
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speech there was, however, evidence that something had been 
learned about the German people. Sir John Simon has quite 
evidently forgotten what he knew in March, 1915. We ven- 
ture to remind him that :— 

There is no indication whatever at the moment that Germany con- 
templates peace on terms which would involve the defeat of the objects 
for which she went to war. Those who think there is, misunderstand 
the energy of the German people, they minimise the precision with which 
she timed her blow ; they forget the years and years of preparation during 
which she has been considering how she could conduct her campaign. (Our 
italics.) 

The Germans in 1933 have the same characteristics as in 
1914. If Sir John Simon and his colleagues will tell France 
that we shall stand by her if she is attacked, all fear of war 
will disappear now, as it would have done in July, 1914. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “It is amazing to remember, 
when looking at the half-empty benches in the House, that 
only a little over two years ago the new 
Parliament met, a Parliament fresh from the 
landslide of the general election, eager, con- 
fident, ready for anything. On November 7 last the new 
members trooped back from their holidays, the same faces, 
the same bevy of young men. The scene is the same; the 
same stuffy atmosphere and subdued lighting, but where are 
the confidence, the alertness, the sense that something big 
is Just round the corner and may happen at any moment ? 
Gone, utterly and absolutely. In their place a sense of arti- 
ficiality and unreality. The droning of endless speaking 
began again, but few members listened attentively ; their 
attitudes suggested that they were deeply familiar with 
what is going on around them. The Strangers and Ladies’ 
Galleries are filled and exude an atmosphere of tense interest 
and controlled excitement, but the members remain in- 
different. They know the honourable member who is talking. 
If he weren’t talking there, he’d be talking in Committee 
upstairs. If it were not he, it would be some other. There 
are scores like him. True, they all say a lot, but everybody 
knows it won’t make the slightest difference to anything: 
at 11 p.m. the debate will be over and the lights will be 
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turned out in due course; the policemen will shout, ‘ Who 
goes home ?’ and nothing will happen. It has taken new 
members less than two years to learn that under our present 
leadership little happens at Westminster. 


‘Bur if nothing results from the talking, members are aware 
that the world does not stand still. The European situation 
is serious. It is the talk of the Lobbies. Mem- 
bers are genuinely anxious, and during the 
disarmament debate the House remained 
crowded for hours. The debate did nothing to allay their 
fears. The backbenchers leant forward to hear Sir John Simon, 
but all the Foreign Secretary had to say was that, apart 
from Germany, Britain alone had disarmed. Our lead had 
not been followed. But all of us were in favour of disarma- 
ment, the Government would spare no effort. Sir John 
looked as if he expected a cheer. The cheer did not come. 
Perhaps he remembered that the bulk of his audience had 
just returned from Birmingham where, with a united voice, 
the rank and file of the Conservative Party had at their 
Annual Conference declared that the provisions made for 
Imperial defence were wholly inadequate. There was a 
buzz of talk on the back-benches. Why these endless, 
meaningless, hypocritical gestures? We are all in favour 
of further disarmament! But are we? Not the majority 
of the rank and file in Parliament and not the majority of 
an electorate made fearful by the weakness of the Royal 
Navy. The House became more than ever stifling. Through 
the polished manner of the Foreign Secretary’s delivery no 
sound of Hitler’s ranting could be heard, nor the hammering 
in American, Japanese and Italian dockyards. For all the 
world the Treaty of Trianon might never have existed, and 
neither the tramp of Polish troops in the Corridor nor the 
arming of Soviet millions could have been guessed at as the 
Foreign Secretary’s speech unrolled. What had he to say ? 
That England alone had disarmed, and, therefore, we had a 
moral right to speak. True, whispered members to one 
another, ‘Go on speaking, but who is going to listen to you ?’ 
Never surely has the House of Commons been so divorced 
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from actualities. Outside a seething Continent where 
greater injustices abound than in 1914, greater hatreds, 
passions just as deep, ambitions even more flamboyant and 
near every frontier fear; fear of their neighbours, fear of 
insecurity. Tens of thousands have known war twice, seen 
it with their own eyes, within living memory twice endured 
invasion. What is talk of disarmament to them ? Thoughts 
such as these occur to the younger generation in the Commons. 
If the Government feel lack of enthusiasm, they have them- 
selves only to blame.” This is the voice of a young and 
enthusiastic Conservative member. Will his leaders listen 
to the warning it implies ? 


On Oct. 14 the First Lord of the Admiralty announced 
in Parliament an important alteration in the 1933 building 
programme for the Navy. The original pro- 
gramme consisted of one Leander Class cruiser 
of 7,250 tons and three Arethusas of 5,400 tons, 
armed respectively with eight and six 6-inch guns. This 
programme of four cruisers has been cut down to three, two of 
which will be a new type of about 9,000 tons with increased 
armaments, and one cruiser of the Arethusa class. The official 
reason given for the change was, Sir Bolton Eyres-Monsell 
declared, that for the past two years this country had, as 
a gesture, concentrated on the light cruiser of the Arethusa 
type, in the hope that other nations might follow our lead. 
As they had not done so, their attitude made necessary 
this change in our building programme. The significance 
of this will not be lost upon our readers. One Leander 
Class cruiser has been dropped because in the view of 
the Admiralty these ships are insufficiently armed to stand 
up against the corresponding units of any of the other 
principal naval Powers, if called upon todoso. The First Lord 
is to be congratulated on choosing the lesser of two evils. 
It is true that the numbers are cut from four to three, which 
in itself is very serious, in view of the weakness of our present 
cruiser strength, but by taking this action Sir Bolton has 
at least made sure that we shall have two cruisers, ship for 
ship, equal to their corresponding units in foreign navies. 
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Frew people realize the disaster which the London Naval 
Treaty has brought upon our Navy. Signed by Mr. Ramsay 

MacDonald, on behalf of the then Socialist 
ae z Government, . the principle underlying the 
Naval Treaty Treaty, to which the present head of the 

National Government put his signature, was 
that foreign Powers dictated to us what ships we are to 
build, and by limiting the size to ten thousand tons dictated 
to us the type of ship we are to build. Far from reducing the 
size of cruisers in the world, every modern naval Power 
of any consequence proceeded to build cruisers of ten thousand 
tons, up to, in fact, the size allowed by the Treaty, the natural 
outcome of the Conference. The Admiralty has been forced, 
therefore, to follow suit and to build cruisers which are not 
only inordinately expensive, but the type of cruiser not 
wanted by the British Empire. It is numbers that we want, 
numbers of small cruisers, in themselves a menace to no one 
except the commerce destroyer, but capable of defending 
our trade routes. Lords Beatty and Jellicoe, men who ought 
to know, and the Admiralty have always held the view that 
70 cruisers was the irreducible minimum required for our 
protection. In 1930 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald said he knew 
better. He reduced the number out of hand to 50. Fifty, 
he said, could do the work of seventy. How? The explana- 
tion was never forthcoming, and, up to date, has never been 
given. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was not even yet satisfied 
with the wreckage he had wrought. He needs must add to 
the London Naval Treaty a Clause which applied to this 
country alone and to no other Power, which imposed a limit 
of 91 thousand tons to the amount of cruiser replacement 
to which this country was entitled till the date of the expiry 
of the Treaty in 1936. Parity was achieved in this Treaty by 
Great Britain cutting down her total tonnage to the point to 
which the United States was prepared to build ; and the United 
States and Japan have both been building up to the Treaty 
limit. France and Italy never signed, both are building. Thus 
in 1937 Great Britain will face a situation where the United 
States and Japan will both have built to the limit allowed 
them under the Treaty ; both will be in possession of modern 
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up-to-date fleets; but the British Empire, on account of 
the special Clause referred to above, must face 1937 with 
only 35 modern cruisers, while the other signatories to the 
Treaty will have fleets composed entirely of modern ships. 


Tuvs we face the real significance of the Admiralty alteration 
of the 1933 programme. If we cannot to-day build one 
Leander ship of 7,250 tons with eight 6-inch 
guns because it will be definitely inferior, 
then it becomes clear that in the view of the 
Admiralty all the Leander class are to-day definitely inferior 
to their opposite numbers in foreign navies. But we have 
as many as four ships, either built or completing, of this 
class, and they are, moreover, the only cruisers which have 
come into service since early in 1931. Not only, therefore, 
will this country in 1937 have only 35 modern cruisers to do 
the work of 70, but of these four, and the four latest and 
newest cruisers in the Royal Navy and in some quarters 
regarded as the best, are definitely inferior to their corre- 
sponding units in foreign navies. This appalling situation 
is therefore clear. The only astounding aspect of it all is 
that the country should have listened to the grave warnings 
recently uttered not only by Lords Beatty and Jellicoe and 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty, but by Lord Hailsham 
and the Foreign Secretary, who in the House of Commons 
openly admitted that we had disarmed to the edge of risk, 
and yet no notice apparently has been taken by the English 
people. No great campaign is going on in the country, no 
millions are demanding that the London Naval Treaty 
should immediately be denounced. We have been told by 
Liberals in the Government that the maintenance of Peace 
is above Party politics, and that it is our common object. 
This is so. The only difference between us is that some think 
that Great Britain will help the cause of Peace in the world 
by being so disarmed that she is defenceless, and that in 
consequence her influence in the world is only a fraction 
of what it was, while others believe that a united and powerful 
Empire, capable in all emergencies of defending itself, could 
achieve more in the cause of Peace. However that may be, 
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one thing is clear, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, as head of the 
Socialist Government, signed a treaty with certain pro- 
visions, the results of which are that, should this country 
be dragged into war, however much against its will, in any- 
thing like the near future, our lads will be called upon not 
only to fight with inferior weapons, not only to put to sea 
in ships too few in number to fulfil their vital task, but to 
fight at sea in ships which, unit for unit, are inferior in arma- 
ment and which must be blown out of the water. England 
has small reason to be grateful to her Prime Minister. 


In the Great War we had 120 cruisers, not 50 as to-day, or 
35 modern cruisers as in 1937. We had 370 destroyers, not 

as to-day 150, of which a majority are over-age. 
a Have we learned nothing from the War? 

If ever there was a lesson to learn it was that 
the task imposed upon our ships was too great for their 
numbers, and we lost in consequence alike in blood and 
lives, treasury and supplies essential not only if the War 
were to be carried on to ultimate victory, but vital if our 
people were to be fed. We are told, of course, that we cannot 
afford to build ships, and one may well wonder whether 
those of our politicians who use this argument have ever 
considered whether we could afford defeat. The strange 
thing, however, is that the years when we built most, the 
period from 1908 onwards, was one of the most prosperous 
which this country has ever known. Eighty-five per cent. 
of the cost of the modern cruiser goes in wages, and men are 
unemployed both in the steel industries and in the dock- 
yards. What is not the cost to the nation in moral degrada- 
tion of continued unemployment ? And, if we must count 
the pennies, the cost of paying these men unemployment 
benefit or sending them to training camps, easy victims to 
the trained agitator ? Mr. Baldwin may talk of the Economics 
of Disarmament, but there is another side to the picture. 
President Roosevelt has made many mistakes, and he may 
yet bring the United States of America to her ruin, but one 
mistake he has not committed and one fact his advisers 
realize to the full. From an economic point of view, one of 
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the few sane aspects of the National Recovery Movement 
in America was the decision to spend 47 million pounds on 
42 warships. Mr. Roosevelt knew better than Mr. Baldwin 
that Trade follows the Flag, and understood the immense 
amount of work in all the subsidiary industries involved in 
the building of ships. The moment we ceased building 
war-ships, orders for merchant-ships went abroad. 


THE British Government has suspended the Maltese Con- 
stitution for very sufficient reasons. They now-—in a White 
Paper published on November 22—advocate 
the suspension of the Constitution in New- 
foundland. Of the financial troubles in this last 
country, the oldest of our Colonies, the White Paper contains 
the report of a Commission sent out to examine into matters 
and to advise on them. We quote a passage on finance :— 
‘These difficulties are largely due to the reckless waste and 
extravagance, and to the absence of constructive and efficient 
administration, engendered by a political system which for a generation 

has been abused and exploited for personal and party ends.” 

The Commission recommends that the administration 
should be taken over by the Governor in Council. We 
commend this Newfoundland White Paper to the authors 
of the Indian White Paper! We advise them also to study 
Maltese politics and the condition of those countries in the 
Near East which have adopted Parliamentary Government. - 
In none of these countries is the problem of self-government 
as complicated as in the vast Indian Empire with its hundreds 
of millions of subjects, its multitude of nationalities, and its 
irreconcilable religious differences. 


Two 
White Papers 


EVENTS march on their appointed course. Germany has 
left the League of Nations and the Disarmament Conference, 
but before she did so she gave herself a means 
of influencing the Western European Powers. 
The Four Power Pact was evidently designed 
to provide a fulcrum for the German pressure that is now 
going on. Our Ministers who, if they tell us the truth, have 
foreseen nothing during the post-war years, walked into this 
trap as they had previously done into all the Locarno and 
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Kellogg pitfalls prepared to catch them since 1918. The 
Four-Power Pact was intended by Germany to side-track 
Geneva, out of which she had obtained all, and more than all, 
that she had hoped for. The Murrays and Hendersons and 
MacDonalds worked to get Germany into the League. They 
must have known that when she was admitted and was given a 
permanent seat on the Council that the League of Nations was 
doomed. When the Prussian pike was put into the Genevan 
fish-pond it was evident that the result could only be what 
it has been. The Germans have all along been perfectly 
clear about their intentions since the war. Streseman, von 
Kiihlmann, von Schleicher, Goering, Hitler, in their different 
ways have said the same thing. Germany meant to use 
Geneva for her own ends, to repudiate her signature, as she 
has so often done before, and she would—as far as we allowed 
her—break, one after another, the clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty. She would re-arm and she would re-conquer, if she 
was able. She has had some luck. She could not have 
anticipated fifteen years ago that Comrade MacDonald, who 
had given her valuable support at a critical time, would be 
Prime Minister with a large Conservative backing. She 
could not have dreamt that Sir John Simon, who had tottered 
into undreamed of war, in spite of warnings, with Asquith and 
Co., would be Foreign Secretary and prepared to allow his 
country to be taken by surprise again. But now these men 
are where they are, the Germans have complete knowledge 
of how to play them. Sir John Simon likes being in office and 
would see us all further before relinquishing his post. Mr. 
MacDonald’s case is different, his relations with the Germans 
were at one time close, his sympathy for “our German 
comrades ” was affirmed. He signed the Leeds Manifesto in 
1917 urging Great Britain to follow Russia out of the war. 
He may quite possibly have gone even further. However 
this is the Germans have got the British Prime Minister they 
want and they have got him exactly where they want him. 
Mr. MacDonald is not the Foreign Secretary, but he directs 
the foreign policy of this country. His antecedents are 
doubtful, and his vanity disabling. He may suit Germany. 
He does not suit England. 
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Ir is our misfortune in England that since the death of 
Mr. Bonar Law we have had no Prime Minister who was 
devoted to the service of his country, nor any 
who was prepared to watch the doings of 
foreign countries. Such matters can never be 
neglected without serious damage ensuing. The case of the 
Germans’ re-arming is a case in point. The allied Govern- 
ments are in possession of documentary evidence, dating from 
some years back, on this important question, but this has not 
been published, and the public has been kept in the dark. 
Something, however, emerged last month. The United 
Commission of the Belgian Senate and Chamber met in 
Brussels in conclave on November 9, the very day on which 
Mr. MacDonald at the Guildhall was exhibiting a dreadful 
ignorance of the condition of Europe. We are indebted to a 
Belgian paper for our information ; this newspaper, La Nation 
Belge, gives an account of the very important debate, which 
occurred at this joint commission. Monsieur Hymans, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs in Brussels, assured his hearers that 
Belgium’s duty was to be ready to defend herself effectively, 
but he surprised his well-informed audience by talking of the 
improved relations between Italy and France, and of the close 
collaboration between England and France. He must know, 
what every Foreign Minister in Europe knows, that Germany 
is about to declare her intention to re-arm and to launch a 
series of ultimatums to the Powers. These manifestos will 
very possibly be issued before we are in print. We shall 
return to them presently. Monsieur Hymans also knows, 
what we can only guess, the exact terms of the German 
declarations. He did not impress his audience by his efforts 
to smooth matters about German aims over, and when he 
sat down, the Senator for Liege, Monsieur de Dorlodot, rose, 
and holding in his hand the confidential report of the Com- 
mission of Control, dated February 26, 1927, stated that it 
was officially known that Germany had not fulfilled her 
engagements in regard to the military clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty. Speaking to his fellow-senators and deputies, in 
the presence of the Belgian Foreign Secretary, Monsieur de 
Dorlodot said that the chancelleries had deliberately deceived 
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the parliaments and the peoples, and he asked why the 
Governments had always hidden the truth. He added that 
by so doing the whole post-war policy had been falsified, 
Monsieur Hymans, being unable to contest Monsieur Dorlo- 
dot’s statements, made the usual official answer. The 
document, he said, was a confidential one, and to divulge 
what was in it would cause “ grave international complica- 
tions.” How well we know that answer! The danger to 
Peace comes not from the publication of the truth but from 
its suppression. We hope that this report of February 26, 
1927, will be published without delay. What we want in 
the dark and confused situation in which we now are, is 
light and yet more light ! 


WueEN Germany left the League and the Disarmament 
Conference in October, English and French Ministers were 
; given the chance of repairing their former 

oe Sontins errors. They had only to sit tight and to say 
‘We believed we could keep Europe peaceful 

and content Germany by means of internationalism and 
conferences, by yielding step by step to German demands and 
by giving our former enemy a permanent seat at Geneva. 
This system, tried very patiently for ten years, has failed. 
We must revise our views. In any case we shall yield nothing 
to threats and bad behaviour. We do not mean to give way 
to blackmail.”” Had they said this at once we should all have 
known where we were. They did the reverse. Mr. Mac- 
Donald and Sir John Simon are at this moment yielding to 
blackmail. When Germany retired from Geneva both these 
Ministers made it clear that pressure exerted on them would be 
passed on to the French, and that the Four Power Pact and 
Locarno remained in spite of Germany’s action. The rdle 
played by Italy was more obscure. Signor Mussolini had 
known, before it was announced, of Germany’s intention to 
leave Geneva, and Herr Goerving’s recent journey to Rome was 
evidently made in order to inform and perhaps consult the 
Fascist Dictator about Germany’s intended moves. These 
are, now that Herr Hitler has the overwhelming support he 
received at the Referendum held on November 12, to announce 
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that he repudiates the Versailles Treaty, that he intends to 
re-arm, that he means to re-conquer certain former German 
territories in the East, and that he intends to establish an 
Anschluss with Austria. To this he will add that if the 
British want him to come back to Geneva he will only come 
on his own terms. Our Foreign Office was aware—all Foreign 
Offices were aware—of these German plans days before the 
German Referendum was held. Herr Goering’s visit to 
Signor Mussolini was followed by the visit of Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, British Ambassador to Italy, who must have been 
asked to tell his Government what to expect. Germany, in 
short, having got all she could by intrigue from the League, 
now means to see how far she can go in defiance of all the 
accumulated mass of pacts, etc., she has signed. 


THE double “ Election”’ and Referendum took place in 
Germany on November 12. No candidates were allowed 
to run against Nazis, the only evidence of 
After the dissatisfaction with the Government was shown 
German , , ' 
Referendum Dy the spoiled voting papers. According to 
figures given in The Times (the Manchester 
(‘uardian figures were slightly different) this was the vote :— 
Votes cast - .. 42,995,718 (95.2 per cent. of electorate) 
Invalid votes .. .. 9,349,445 (7.8 per cent. of votes cast) 
For the Referendum [for or against Herr Hitler’s policy in 
leaving the League of Nations and the Disarmament Con- 
ference] the figures given were :— 


Votes cast ae .. 43,460,529 (96.3 per cent. of electorate) 
NE" ks .. 40,609,243 (95.1 per cent. of valid votes) 
“No” es or 2,101,004 (4.9 per cent. of valid votes) 

Invalid votes .. = 750,282 


We need not pay too much attention to these figures, which 
are not necessarily correct. We should have been told this 
kind of thing whatever had occurred, but all the evidence 
goes to show that the Germans are Nazi-mad, and that they 
are in the same state of exultation that they were in 1914, 
when they embarked upon what their leaders called a “ fresh 
and joyful” war. Then, as now, the gospel of brute Ger- 
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manism was devoutly held. The average German immensely 
enjoys being excited, and he has now got what he likes, 
‘“ Nazi exhortations are calculated,” said a shrewd observer 
recently, “not to . . . convince the reason, but to overwhelm 
the intelligence and rouse the instincts of the fighter.” The 
“blond beast’ is to come once more into his own. It is 
true that Herr Hitler has made one or two speeches for 
British consumption, in which he proclaims himself a man of 
peace, but these sentiments are contrary to the trend of 
Nazi culture, and the reason for them is perfectly understood 
in Germany to be diplomatic. In case, however, of mis- 
understanding abroad, the German Government has issued 
secret instructions to Nazi foreign propagandists that they 
are not to be taken seriously. 


A SECRET circular to this effect, sent from the German Central 
Propaganda Bureau, was printed and vouched for by the 
Petit Parisien on November 16. It was 
partly reproduced in T'he Times, whose very 
experienced and able Paris correspondent has 
“been assured from independent and trustworthy sources 
that the document is authentic.”’ The principal points 
made in the circular as as follows :— 


France is the irreconcilable adversary of Germany, and Great 
Britain is the strongest and most dangerous associate of France. 
German efforts are, therefore, concentrated on the dissociation of 
France and Great Britain and the weakening of the alliances between 
France and the other Powers. 

Germany seeks to prevent the consolidation of the status quo in 
the Balkans. 

Germany will no longer endure the Diktat of Versailles and will seek 
its revision by negotiation if possible, but if that fails ‘‘ by other means.” 
The restoration of the Saar to Germany is the first essential. The 
‘inalienable rights ” of Germany in Alsace and Lorraine are not for- 
gotten. German claims against Poland also are not abandoned. 

The direct restoration of the former German colonies is an aim of 
Nazi foreign policy. Its final objective is to recover all neighbouring 
territories inhabited by a German minority. 

Germany demands complete equality of rights in the matter of 
armaments and will accept no supervision even on a reciprocal basis. 
(Our italics.) 


The Secret 
Instructions 


These have been the aims of Germany since the war. She 
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has never ceased to work for them, both at Geneva and else- 
where. The only people who think she has any other aims 
are those British Pacifists who do not realize that they are 
working for German hegemony. The Times correspondent 
says that he is not aware to whom the circular was actually 
addressed. The National Review has been informed, on high 
authority, that it was intended primarily for the instruction 
of Germans in America. A denial of authenticity came from 
Berlin, but even the officials of the League of Nations Union 
are said to have not been convinced by this. 


THE observance of Armistice Day and the services of Remem- 
brance of our Glorious Dead were as fully attended as ever, 
in spite of the Socialist boycott. It may be 
noted that the principal organ of that party 
on November 13 had no reference to any of these immense 
gatherings. It merely mentioned a “scene of disorder” 
caused by Fascists somewhere, and printed a photograph of 
the Maharajah of Alwar placing a wreath at the Cenotaph. 
The crowds in London were reported to be immense. In the 
parish churches the Roll of Honour was read and listened to 
with all the reverence due to those who alone stood between 
us and the armies of a ruthless enemy. This fifteenth anni- 
versary of the end of the great struggle was celebrated with 
perhaps an even greater fervour of gratitude than ever before, 
for the country is beginning to realize that we have not kept 
faith with our dead. They controlled the seven seas and 
guarded our lands, they made our British countries safe and 
powerful, and we in England have allowed their supreme 
sacrifice to be sacrificed, and the country they made strong, as 
it seemed for generations, to be despoiled and bared of its 
defences. The walls they built have been pulled down. 
The shelter they made is destroyed. It does not matter 
whether this work of disintegration since the war has been 
done by cowards or knaves, or both. We, the inheritors of 
the heroic tradition of the men of 1914, have allowed it. 


Armistice Day 


We have let ourselves be fogged with words, we have listened 
to those antique liars the sophists, we have forgotten all that 
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our history taught us, “‘ we have left undone those things which 
we ought to have done. ...” and while we allowed the cowards 

or knaves a free hand they destroyed, little by 
— “a little, using every vantage within our country 

and without, and not content with merely 
wrecking our defences, they spread false doctrines to destroy 
our souls, Englishmen were found who administered the 
required dope. ‘Just a few more stones off the wall, 
another breach to give you air, the removal of that old- 
fashioned gate, and won’t your enemies be pleased.” So 
runs the tale. The seduction of the Warden of the Gate is as 
old a tale as mankind can tell. It has been going on in this 
country since the maroons announced the Armistice on 
November 11, 1918. We can now, at last, see where it has 
landed our country. People are beginning to wake up. The 
children of those who died for us are asking what we have 
done with the greatness and strength their fathers gave us. 
Where is the Army that guarded us, where is the Navy ? 
The sophists tell us that, abolishing our defences, they have 
created a new Tower of Babel, where our affairs will be decided 
by those of other races and alien cultures in accordance 
with the views of those who have no country. We begin to 
see, even the blindest of us, that we have been duped, and 
that having through indolence allowed ourselves to be duped 
we have betrayed the fallen. The awakening is gradual. It 
is bound to come. We must pray that it be not too late. 


Ir was the writer’s great privilege to spend Armistice Day 
in France in a town in Picardy ; Doullens, where there was a 
ceremony in memory of the United Command. 
There, as here, the day was kept reverently, 
and there, as here, the dead were remembered. 
The difference is that as the dead lie in France in their hun- 
dreds of thousands, the actual tombs are seen, not only the 
memorials, as at home. In this town in Picardy the French 
and the British soldiers have one cemetery, although it is 
divided by the British Stone of Remembrance. Uniformity 
reigned in both. The British have headstones, the French 
have crosses. In each case the graves were beautifully kept, 
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and on each British grave there grew a rose-bush. On 
November 11 the school-children were all drawn up amongst 
the French graves. All aligned, all silent, all carrying flowers. 
The British lay in their garden with no relatives near them, 
and no one to remember how Tom looked or how Bill spoke. 
The descendants of their French comrades bring them flowers, 
but they cannot mourn them as those who knew them mourn. 
They lie therefore in their serried ranks, and no tear falls on 
their graves, although these are tended by English gardeners, 
who live in France to this end. On this November day the 
pale sun looked down on the Stone of Remembrance and on 
the cross that stands in every one of our magnificently-kept 
cemeteries in France. The scene was infinitely moving. The 
contrast between the crowded French cemetery and the 
English graveyard, empty of all but the dead, was complete. 
In this contrast may be found the reason for the difference be- 
tween the French and the British in regard to questions of war. 


ENGLAND has not been seriously invaded by a Continental 
army since 1066—that is for 867 years. Picardy, on the 
French frontier, has been invaded so often 

Lowe ali that her inhabitants cannot count the times 
she has either repulsed or suffered the presence 

of a foreigner. This province of France was fought over 
during the Hundred Years’ War in the 14th and 15th centuries. 
In the 16th century the British and French again fought there, 
the English only being driven out of Picardy at last in 1558. 
In the Spanish wars of the next century Doullens was twice 
taken by assault. In the 17th century she was fortified by 
Vauban. In our own time she was for months in German 
occupation in 1870, and was again occupied by the Germans 
for a fortnight or so at the beginning of the war in 1914. 
Many old people remember both German invasions, with all 
that that word implies. During the whole four years of the 
war, 1914-1918, the enemy was within 20 miles of Doullens, and 
aerial bombing and long range shelling was a daily occurrence. 
The internationalist propaganda that has so emasculated 
British policy since 1918 has no hold on people with such a 
history. The anesthetics constantly administered to our 
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country by those Englishmen who wish to operate on our 
body politic without our discovering the nature of what is 
being done, would not lull the men and women of Picardy 
to sleep. They and their fathers and grandfathers, right back 
to Ceesar’s time, have suffered invasion. They know what it 
is like. They want to avoid it. They have not, as we have, 
forgotten the war. 


THE calm front shown by the French in the face of the 
European situation is in marked contrast to the bewilderment 
and confusion displayed by the English 
Government and the newspapers they control. 
The reason for this, no doubt, is that the 
bulk of the French nation has all along understood Germany 
much better than we have done. The League of Nations, 
with which is associated Monsieur Briand’s and Mr. 
MacDonald’s policies, are now seen, even in England to have 
been fatal to the future peace of Europe. They were never 
believed in by the French man in the street. He did not 
think that the German people were different in 1923 or 
1933 to what they had been in 1914, in 1870. With this 
strong understanding of European affairs, even the Briandists 
were unable to persuade the French to reduce their army. 
They desperately want to avoid a war, but if war should be 
forced upon them, as it was in 1914, they do not want to be 
without protection, or to lose their flag and their civilization. 
Unlike our Deans and Dons, they think these worth pre- 
serving. The weakness recently shown at Geneva by their 
Government, when Mr. MacDonald’s disarmament scheme 
was discussed, has enabled Germany to begin to drive a 
wedge between France and Poland in the shape of a “ non- 
aggression pact,” designed to keep Poland quiet while Ger- 
many attacks other countries. It is inconceivable that 
Poland should turn her back on France to whom she owes 
everything ; but her position, between Russia and Germany, 
is such that she can afford no avoidable risks, and when 
France toyed at Geneva—to please Mr. MacDonald and 
Mr. Roosevelt !—with the idea of turning her army into a 
militia, Poland was thoroughly alarmed. The new pact of 
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non-aggression has some value for Germany for Poland would 
probably observe it ; it has no more value for Poland than 
Germany’s signature had for Belgium. 


A VERY wise and temperate review of the European situation 
appeared in La Revue des Deux Mondes on November 15. 
It is anonymous, but as there are few men who 
write with this degree of knowledge of the 
situation, and who have such limpid clarity 
of expression, the authorship is not in doubt in the minds 
of the well informed. It is called After the German Coup de 
Théatre. Our writer describes how the European countries, 
having lacked foresight before the event [Germany’s leaving 
the League], tried to save appearances by concealing their 
embarrassment by silence. Internationalists were overcome 
by surprise at the German refusal of the gifts recently offered 
at Geneva. Gifts which actually destroyed the military 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty. Further, these proffered 
gifts included the advantage to Germany that countries 
like France were at once to diminish their military strength. 
Germany, rejecting all this, was naively reproached by those, 
who all along had been dwelling in cloud-cuckoo-land, and 
who have chosen to imagine that all European countries 
were peaceful in intention. Germany proclaimed the facts 
on October 14. There are on one side the nations who want 
peace and who respect treaties; there are on the other the 
nations who want to destroy the treaties, whether this causes 
war or not. That is the truth, and our readers are familiar 
with it. The Revue des Deux Mondes goes on to say :— 


A Review of 
Note 


‘Germany has been, as is her wont, theatrical and rough; but she 
has been frank and logical. Incorrigible are those who, as if they lived 
in the moon, ask: ‘What does Germany want?’ Germany knew 
what she wanted in 1914; she meant to make war, to ravish Belgium. 
She know what she wants now; ...she means to repudiate everything 
that hampers her in the Versailles Treaty and to re-arm. In July, 
1914, she was no different to what she had been before, she showed 
herself quite as she was. In October, 1933, at Geneva, she showed 
herself as she was, as she had been for 10 years.” 


NoTHING could be better or more fairly expressed. Germany 
is really not to blame for the illusions certain people chose 
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to have about her. Now, as before in 1914, she is perfectly 

open in her policy and perfectly simple in her plan. Geneva 
has given her all she can hope for—she leaves 

leita it. It was our delusion (never hers) that she 

desired to live in amity with other countries. 


‘* Historically ” (says the Revue des Deux Mondes) * it was the day 
that the French army left Mayence that the era of difficulty for Europe 
began. Hitler’s triumphant entry into power is the sign that this 
era exists. Never, perhaps, before in the annals of nations had the 
strange spectacle been seen of victors devoting themselves to restoring 
power to a former enemy who had provoked war, who had threatened 
them with destruction and who had only been vanquished after years 
of sacrifice. That, however, was the boast of international politics. . . . 

“Germany . . . has now reconstituted her army, as far as this 
could be done in secret, by underhand means. In order to go further, 
the Treaty hampers her. It is possible, for instance, to create a military 
airforce, camouflaged as a civilian one, but it is more difficult to con- 
struct heavy artillery and to re-establish conscription. . . . 

“‘Germany, therefore, judged that the moment had come to burst 
all the bonds which she had accepted in the Treaty.” 


Wat, says our author, can the League of Nations do? 
It should be recalled that the League of Nations only exists 
by virtue of the Treaty of Versailles. If it 
is to continue it must be anchored to that 
Treaty. The League could first of all tell us 
the facts about the armament agreements of the Treaty 
and the League itself. 

“There is first of all Article VIII, which takes into account * the 
geographical position and the condition of each state.’’ Above all 
there is the preamble of Section V of the Treaty itself that says: 
“En vu de rendre possible la préparation d’une limitation générale des 
armaments de toutes les nations, l Allemagne s’engage a@ observer stricte- 
ment les clauses militaires, navales et aeriennes ci-aprés stipuleés.’ 
(Our italics. We give the text of the Treaty itself.) We must return, 
says the Revue des Deux Mondes to these principles, and we must pro- 
claim the truth that Germany has no right to formulate the smallest 
request on this matter of armaments. .. . The League of Nations can 
easily prove that Germany has re-armed. . . . But can it re-establish 
things as they should be? It has no instrument for doing so. Have 
the European powers, formerly allied and associated, any means for 
forcing Germany to observe her engagements? They parted with 
these when they prematurely left the Rhine. . .. By weakness, and by 
ignorance of Germanism, the allied powers compromised the security 
of future generations. . . . The return of the Allies to Mavence would 
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give Europe years of peace, but they will not accomplish this act of 
energy.” 

But even if her Allies fail her, France remains. She has a 
great mission, it is above all a mission of peace and order, 
of security for the little nations. This policy, says the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, is not that of the Anglo-Saxons :— 

These countries “have led us by the nose for ten years. They 
skilfully allowed Briandisme to take the leading part, but actually it 
was they who directed our policy. It would be a great misfortune for 
Europe if they continued (this policy) and . . . a catastrophe if we 
continued to be docile (on these lines)... . 

“Tt is towards France that the nations of the new Europe menaced 
by Germanism turn. . . . These friendships and alliances are all designed 
to keep the peace. They do not prevent us from friendships with 
England, whose future, whatever she does, is closely allied with ours 

. or with Italy, opposed by her destiny to the success of 

Germanism. .. .” 

The conclusion is that France must remain sufficiently 
armed for defence. There is a necessary minimum that is 
perfectly known, and a great country exposed by her situation 
to the danger of invasion must possess this minimum. The 
morale is the old one. Toujours en vedette. May those English 
who are conscious of the efforts necessary in the past to create 
their great nation be equal to the further effort necessary to 
help France to keep European peace by which alone England 


will be saved. 


SEVERAL by-elections were fought during November, and 
one at Fulham at the end of October. This was the most 
striking of all in its results and the one from 
which Conservatives have most to learn, as 
this was regarded as a safe Conservative seat. 
There was a well-known and respected candidate. The 
figures in 1931 were :— 


The 
By-Elections 


Sir Kenyon Vaughan-Morgan (C.) ... 23,438 
Sir J. Maynard (Lab.) oe «- S07 
Mr. J. H. Greenwood (L.) ... eh 1,788 
Conservative majority ... 14,521 
Last October they were :— 
Mr. J. C. Wilmot (Lab.) Si 17,790 


Mr. W. J. Waldron (Cons. and Nat.) 12,950 
Labour majority —... .. 4,840 
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A vast turnover. After the election a very unfair attack 
was made on the Conservative candidate by the Press organs 
who represent the views of the Central Office. The candidate 
himself said, in an interview, that he was hampered by the 
Government’s Indian policy as set forth in the White Paper. 
The Socialists said that the turnover was due to the desire 
of the voters for British disarmament. The figures are 
remarkable. When the amount of the swing from left to right 
is considered, it is seen that no one subject, no one grievance, 
no one cause, and no temporary fickleness could have pro- 
duced this result. It will be noticed that over ten thousand 
Conservatives abstained from voting. Now the business of 
the Central Office organizers is, first of all, to ask why this 
has happened, their job being to keep in touch with Con- 
servative organizations and to see things as they are, which 
are often not as the Whips would like them to be. Why 
did the Conservative voters at Fulham stay away from the 
poll? Most of them, we may be sure, were not kept away 
by Socialist lies. They are used to these and would largely 
have discounted them. The Conservative voters at Fulham 
can only have stayed away from the poll for two reasons, 
and these are either that they are convinced that their 
leaders are on wrong lines on certain great questions, or 
that they disapprove of the continuance of the coalition. 


THE voter is an inarticulate creature. Once in so many years 
people come running after him for his vote; after this, if 

he has views, he becomes a nuisance to his 
— gl party agents whom he wants to keep up to the 

mark. Finding that Conservatism is being 
merged into pacifism and internationalism, finding that Mr. 
MacDonald (for whom he is asked to vote) is the same in 
foreign affairs now as he was in 1917, having lost confidence 
in Mr. Baldwin during 1924-29, our Conservative voter at 
Fulham seems to have stayed at home. In the various plans 
and concessions necessary to make the so-called National 
Government work, the Conservative leaders apparently forgot 
the Conservative voter. Luckily he has now reminded them 
of his presence. It is the business of all Conservatives to try 
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and understand why more than 10,000 voters stayed away 
from the polls at Fulham, and why nearly as many refrained 
from voting at Skipton on November 8. To abuse an 
unsuccessful candidate is altogether unworthy. The questions 
are what did he represent, and have the Conservative leaders, 
since 1931, earned the confidence of their party. Do Con- 
servative voters like the pacifism, the internationalism and 
the Home Rule for India that they are asked to support, and 
if Conservatives do not support these policies, are the 
Liberals and Socialists won over to the Coalition Government 
by means of them? On the question of the elector and 
disarmament, Mr. Amery put the case well in a letter to the 
Times on November 1. He started by saying that the whole 
nation, without exception, wants peace. But there are two 
schools of thought. 


There are those who hate war in the abstract. Some of them 
hate it so much that they are prepared to commit themselves to any 
and every international scheme for the mechanical organization of 
peace, even if it involves going to war to stop Japan reorganizing 
Manchuria or Germany rearming. Others hate it so much that they 
would abandon all measures of defence and trust to the inspiring 
effect of such a gesture upon the rest of the world. Many of these 
ardent pacifists, like Mr. Lansbury, contrive to be enthusiastically in 
favour of both of these methods at the same time ! 

On the other hand, there are those who hate the idea of war in 
the concrete, and more specifically of another war on the European 
Continent arising out of a European quarrel. They are suspicious 
of all international machinery calculated to entangle us in any 
responsibilities not directly concerned with the maintenance of our 
own security as a nation and as an Empire. On the other hand, they 
are prepared to provide the armaments which that security may require 
against possible aggression, convinced by experience that such a measure 
of defence is the most practical insurance against war. 


The Government, continued Mr. Amery, has satisfied neither 
school of thought. They pin— 


‘their hopes of peace on some general scheme of disarmament. . . 
They have disarmed us to ‘ the edge of risk ’ and seem committed to get 
further reductions, coupled with increasing responsibilities for the state 
of Europe. The haters of war in the concrete look upon all this with 
profound misgiving. . . . The lesson of East Fulham is clear. The 
Government must make up their minds on which side they stand.” 
(Our italics.) 
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THE lesson is always the same. To perorate about the 
Empire and to jettison India. To appeal to the strength 
and manliness of Englishmen and to emasculate 
that country “ to the edge of risk.” To talk 
of the necessity for peace, while by your weakness you invite 
war. These tricks performed by the men who were thrown, 
they hardly knew how, into power by the great tide of feeling 
at the last election, will never keep the country stable. They 
will not even win another election! In 1931 the elector 
made a great effort, he was sublime in his patriotic intention, 
but the men who were placed in office by his vote were not 
equal to the task set. They reverted at once to all the old 
shifts and expediences, the concealments and the subter- 
fuges. Of their foreign policy we speak elsewhere. Their 
monetary policy is still directed by the school of Mr. Montagu 
Norman, their preference policy has been the minimum of 
what was insisted on by the country, and their sole Imperial 
policy is to part with India, plunging that great sub-continent 
by our withdrawal into all the horrors of internal strife. 
Now, if the elector wishes to abolish the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, to cold-shoulder France, quarrel with Japan and 
yield to Germany, to snub the Dominions and throw away 
India, and to still further socialise our administration, all 
these things will be done with far more gusto by Messrs. 
Lansbury, Henderson, Cripps and Cole. If the voter is a 
pacifist, an internationalist, an anti-Imperialist, a Home 
Ruler for India and a Socialist, he will naturally vote 
for the men who have always advocated the policies he 
believes in. He does not believe that the Conservatives hold 
the views he does, and—as regards his fellow-electors—he is 
quite right! Thus, the pacifist and Socialist contortions of 
our Conservative Ministers will never persuade the real 
Socialists that they belong to the true church, while the plain 
Conservative voter will not vote for anyone who advocates 
a policy so different from his own. Ministers would do well to 
ponder the lesson of Fulham, for it is sent them as a sign. 
Rusholme, and Rutland and Stamford have given added 
weight to it. 
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TuE blinkers which our political personages wear in order to 
prevent their ever seeing anything but the chosen view, have 
been, in the case of Ireland, more like bandages. 
The blindness has been complete. By what 
processes of mind Mr. Lloyd George and his fellow Home 
Rulers were ever able to imagine that the tribal Irish of the 
South would join in a “ Union of Hearts ” with England, once 
they had a Parliament of their own, we cannot guess. By 
what sophistry the Unionist leaders persuaded themselves in 
1921 that the Irish of the 1919-21 rebellion, the Irish who had 
done all they could to help our enemies during the war, had 
suddenly become reliable and could be trusted to observe a 
“treaty” with “safeguards”? we are unable to conceive. 
It was as plain then as it is now what the course of events 
would be. One set of anti-British Irishmen were succeeded 
by another. The process of cutting the ties between Southern 
Ireland and Great Britain is nearly completed; the Portu- 
guese Irishman, who is the chosen leader of the Southern 
Irish, has three Bills to amend the Irish Constitution before 
his Parliament which will sever them entirely. The British 
Government on November 14, taking its head from under the 
bedclothes, announced, through the mouth of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, that they have discovered that this Irish legislation— 


Ireland 


“conflicts . .. with the Treaty of 1921, and its passage . . . involves a 
further repudiation of the obligations entered into by the Irish Free 
State under the Treaty . . . The real significance of the Bills is that they 

. . indicate an intention gradually to eliminate the Crown. . . Such 
proposals would be totally inacceptable to His Majesty’s Government.” 


Mr. Thomas then went on to describe the British Common- 
wealth, its privileges and the duties of its members. “ These 
privileges,” he added, “carry with them responsibilities, 
respect for the Crown, loyal observance of engagements. . .” 
and he ended by saying that the Irish Free State could not 
renounce her connection with the British Commonwealth and 
preserve the privileges of membership. When he sat down, 
Colonel Wedgewood asked what he meant. Shall we be free 
from the bondage of Ireland if the Bills in the Irish Parliament 
are passed ? No answer was received. It is not easy to see 
what the Government means to effect by this statement of 
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their belated discovery with regard to Ireland. It is true 
that Mr. Thomas told the House that the Cabinet held certain 
views. Towhatend? Are they going to take action ? 


Ir is said that Mr. de Valera, the Portuguese Irish politician, 
who is the chosen leader of the Southern Irish, is of Jewish 
descent. ‘‘ Non-Aryan,” as Herr Hitler would 
say. We have no means of knowing his 
pedigree, but one thing is clear. He must have received 
immense benefits from the British or he would not hate them 
as he does. He is very likely “‘ non-Aryan,” he is most 
certainly non-nordic. None of these things matter. The 
Southern Irish wanted him and they have got him. The 
Northern Irish won’t have him, or anything he represents, at 
any price. It is said that he means to run a sort of Nazi 
campaign at the next election in Northern Ireland. If he 
does there will be a row. Protestant Ulster feels about the 
politics of the Southern Irish what an Englishman feels about 
zymotic disease. It is ruinous to political health and must 
be at all costs kept out of the country. Mr. de Valera is never 
tired of talking of the re-union of Ireland, but civilized and 
orderly Ulster will have nothing to do with his ramshackle 
Republic. On hearing of Mr. Thomas’s speech Mr. de Valera 
rushed to the microphone in order, like Colonel Wedgewood, to 
ask what it meant. Did it mean action? If it did not, would 
England allow Ireland to choose to be a Republic? By 
*‘Treland”’ Mr. de Valera meant the whole island. 
“The Irish people will understand, however, that if they choose 
a Republic, they cannot be a member of the Commonwealth, or 
enjoy its privileges or advantages,” and he added, “I have no 
doubt what the choice of the Irish people will be if the issue is 
placed before them.” 
Southern Ireland would probably vote for a Republic but 
Northern Ireland is loyal to the core. The British Empire, 
in times of peace, is better without Southern Ireland, but it 
should be made clear that she may not fortify her coasts or 
create submarine bases for our enemies to use. There should 
be no paltering with this vital matter, and we should clearly 
state now what course of action we should take if the Southern 
Trish fortified their harbours against us. 


Non Aryan ? 
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A vERY remarkable book, published some weeks back by 
Murray, is reviewed in our Short Notices this month. This 

is Can America Last? by Ignatius Phayre. 
hand It is a book that should be in the hands of all 

students of world affairs. It gives a racy and 
well documented history of the United States, about which 
we, in this country, are only told what the English Speaking 
Union and the Pilgrim’s Society want us to hear. These 
groups of Englishmen and Americans have, with, of course, 
the best intentions in the world, misled Great Britain ever 
since they were founded, about everything connected with the 
U.S.A., and judging by the American press they have made 
no impression whatever in the States at all, for they apparently 
cut no ice there outside of Boston and New York. Ignatius 
Phayre is the nom de plume of a well-known man who is 
personally acquainted with all the Americas. His article 
on the Monte Video Conference will be welcomed by our 
readers, for he knows what he is talking about. The publica- 
tion of his book is something of an event, and one would 
have thought that journalists, who have to know about 
foreign countries, would have been the first to welcome it. 
But it has hardly been noticed at all by any newspaper of 
any political colour. Why? One can understand that the 
press organs under American influence should fight shy of so 
frank a writer, but these are in a minority. Why should the 
other, British owned, dailies, weeklies and monthlies boycott 
Mr. Ignatius Phayre’s rousing work? Who is the person 
who gives the mot dordre? Is there a mot @ordre? If 
there is not, why this effort to ignore a valuable book, which 
is packed with things we ought to know, readably presented ? 
The writer raised the matter with a brother journalist who 
bleated something about “not the moment ”—‘‘ American 
debt negotiations’! It is just this cringing attitude towards 
the States that has made the Americans despise the Britisher. 
No one who knew the U.S.A. supposed for five minutes that 
the recent negotiations could have any issue, so why not 
say so. The Americans would think far more of the British 
if they would cease to play the “hands across the sea” 


game. 
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THE state of Cuba remains one of disorder. Heavy fighting 
was reported on November 9 and 10 between two groups, 

one of which supports the Government and 
eae Seniee the other the A.B.C. organization, which 
appears to be a sort of Soviet. On the afternoon of Novem- 
ber 9 loyal troops recaptured the barracks and police stations 
which the revolutionaries had seized earlier in the day, and 
they recovered the offices of the Government of Havana 
Province. The same afternoon Cuban gunboats covered an 
attack by troops upon the Arsenal at Havana. This attack 
lasted 12 hours, when the buildings besieged were evacuated 
under the cover of night. Loyal troops also seized the Central 
Railway Station, using the roof as posts for riflemen and 
machine guns. Considerable damage was done to British 
property by these battles as well as by the bombardment of 
the Atares Fortress from the sea. Cuba is sometimes called 
Uncle Sam’s Ireland. But there is a difference. The United 
States have not made the efforts that we made to reclaim 
the Irish from disorder. Cuba drew her civilization from 
Spain ; she has never settled down since she ceased to be a 
Spanish province. In a more rational world some great 
power would walk in and tidy her up, but it is a feature of our 
time that while war between divergent peoples is said to be 
wicked and even “ unthinkable,” and the desire of any nation 
to hold by its culture and beliefs is denounced as militaristic, 
our highbrows and their followers, both here and in the 
States, look benignly on at the internal destruction and 
massacres of the races who do not know how to govern 
themselves. Cuba and Liberia form “ interesting experi- 
ments.” China’s chaos is condoned, while Russian savagery 
is actually admired by our deans and dons. In the meantime 
the U.S.A. is attending a pan-American Congress at Monte- 
video where she will push her trade for all it is worth. Cuba 
is only interesting as a market or as a “‘ sugar bowl.”” What 
a point of view! But we must own that it is that of hundreds 
of Englishmen as well as of Americans. That the U.S.A. 
have considered annexing Cuba is probable, but they would 
rather have the West Indies. There is no concealment of 
the American wish to expropriate Great Britain from the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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Untit recently the future war most in the minds of the 
American people and the one most thoroughly prepared for 
by their naval department was a war with the 
British Empire. It is true that latterly they 
have become nervous about Japan and that they have moved 
the bulk of their battle fleet to the Pacific. The fight with 
England was always envisaged as a fight for markets against 
America’s best hated nation. In the U.S.A. plans, British 
territory in the Western Hemisphere becomes a hostage “‘ and 
Canada, quite the contrary of a military menace to the United 
States, has a special surety value to us to-day... .” * 
The same is constantly stated about Jamaica. In England 
we are always being told that a war with the U.S.A. 
is “unthinkable.” But this is not the American view. 
The Congressional Record (the U.S.A. Hansard) is full of 
speeches which show that, for Americans, ‘‘ the’ war is the 
war with England, nor do Americans subscribe to the doctrines 


“ Hostages ” 


of the League of Nations Union. ‘“ Our weight in the councils 
of the world depends on two factors—our wealth and con- 
sequent purchasing power... and our military power. 


The first without the second is nothing but an invitation to 
plunder,”’} said a well-known Senator. The end of his speech 
is an argument for bringing the U.S. navy up to the British 
fleet in number. As we know, at the London Conference 
in 1930, our present Prime Minister yielded the supremacy 
of Great Britain at sea amidst the press slush of pro-American 
propaganda. With the “ hostages” of Canada and Jamaica, 
the U.S. now feels she can cheerfully look forward to a war 
for which she has long been inclined. Those of our readers 
who remember the events of the Great War will remember 
the insolence of American despatches to Great Britain in 
1915 and 1916. Then, she nearly declared war on us. Had 
we been alone she would have done so, her old friendship for 
France alone restrained her. There is one passage from 
Senator Hale’s speech that we should have liked to have 
heard from an English Minister. 


* Insular America, by William Howard Gardiner, President of the U.S. 
Navy League. 
t Hon. Frederick Hale, of Maine, in the Senate, January 21, 1927. 
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“It is the duty of Congress to provide and maintain the Navy 
of the United States. It is the duty of Congress to see that an adequate 
Navy is maintained. Jf we make any mistake in our estimate of what 
constitutes an adequate Navy, it is far better that that mistake should be on 
the side of providing and maintaining too large rather than too small a 
Navy. The extravagance, while, of course not advisable, will not be 
fatal to us as a nation. If we err on the other side, on the contrary, we 
may have to pay for it with our very lives.” + [Our italics.] 

Naval defence is far more necessary for the British Empire 
with its scattered peoples, than for the United States. We 
wish that we could hear from a British Minister so sensible 
a statement of our naval needs as that quoted above. 


LitvinoFrr, alias Finkelstein, alias Moseivitch, has been 
to Washington, has seen it and has conquered. He impressed 
the Americans by his journey, for, taking the 
Imperial suite in the Berengaria, he travelled 
across the Atlantic in regal style. According to the weekly 
Washington review, Affairs, the U.S.A.— 
“extended to Litvinoff virtually all the courtesies customarily given 
an official visitor. James C. Dunn, Chief of the State Departments 
Protocol Division welcomed Litvinoff in New York City and escorted him 
to Washington. Secretary of State Cordell Hull ” (the man who insulted 
King George by greeting the Irish Republic last Spring) “ deferred his 
departure for the Seventh Pan American Conference at Montevideo 
to see the Russian envoy, and, with an array of other dignatories, greeted 
him at the Union Station when he arrived there.” 
After this Moseivitch, alias Finkelstein, alias Litvinoff, was 
taken directly to the White House, where he was presented 
to Mr. Roosevelt. 
Affairs, which is always very well informed, says of this 
business :— 

“The chief interest in Litvinoff’s visit centred not so much in 
the question of recognition, but in the degree which Roosevelt would 
promise American support to the Russian cause in the Far East. . . . 
Such tacit support as credit to the Soviet would be of tremendous 
importance. An R.F.C. (Russian Flying Corps ?) credit of consider- 
able size has been under discussion. In addition to this the War 
Department has been studying the question of possible assistance by 
aiding the purchase of armoured cars and tanks for Russia. .. .” 

The American President evidently sees the opportunity for 

another ‘“‘ golden year” like 1916. We have to remember 

that the U.S.A. is attracted to Russia, not only by the prospect 

of making money and of injuring Japan, of whose navy they 
{7 Hon. Frederick Hale, of Maine, in the Senate, January 21, 1927. 
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are afraid, but also by the fact that the Soviet Government 
is the unwearying enemy of the British Empire. 


TuE Austrian Cabinet have decreed the restoration of capital 
punishment for murder, they have further decided that 
arson and public violence shall also be punish- 
able by death. The object of this decree is 
to bring to book murderers and the violent 
Nazis, who are continually urged on to criminal action 
against their own Government by their German comrades. 
So bold have the Nazis been in Austria that they had actually 
installed a complete radio station at Steyr. This has now 
been seized. The reason given for the strengthening of the 
penalties for disorder is that judges in Austria have been 
terrorized, and the sentences they have been passing for 
offences against the Government have been so mild :as to be 
derisory. During the Austrian Imperial régime capital 
punishment was enforced, but it was abolished by the Socialists 
in 1919. It is an ironical commentary on events that the 
efforts to soften the lot of the criminal has in many countries 
coincided with a great increase of crime, so that many of the 
advocates of the abolition of capital punishment are now 
shaken in their faith. It looks as though the criminal man 
or woman, like the criminal nation, did not respond to gentle 
and persuasive methods, as if the brute only understood 
brutality. In Austria the Government is between two fires. 
One directed across her frontier by German Nazi propaganda, 
the other by the Socialists who still hanker after the happy 
disorder of 1920. The Vienna authorities got tired of watching 
the “silent demonstrations’ of these last, and they pro- 
hibited the celebrations of November 12, which is the Austrian 
Republican Day. This anniversary was therefore neither 
celebrated by the Government itself nor in any Government 
institutions. The police had complete command of the 
situation, which passed off quietly, no group-marching being 
allowed. On the other hand the Socialists who laid wreaths 
on the tomb of Herr Victor Adler, the first President of the 
Austrian Republic, and a Socialist, were not interfered with. 
At Graz the Swastika disfigurements on hoardings were 


Austria’s 
Struggle 
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washed off on November 12 by the female relatives of Nazis, 
acting under police supervision. 


On November 8 the King of Afghanistan, Nadir Shah, was 
murdered while he was distributing prizes at a school. His 

son, Mohamed Zahir Khan, was at once pro- 
a er of claimed King. The murdered man was com- 

mander-in-chief of the Afghan army under 
King Amanullah, whose cousin he was; he had also been 
minister representing his country in France. It will be 
remembered that King Amanullah lost his throne in 1929 
owing to his efforts to westernize his people and their institu- 
tions. His visit to Europe in the previous year had evidently 
completely turned his head. His disappearance was the 
signal for civil war and anarchy, during which time Nadir, 
by his superior military abilities forced his way to the front 
and was elected to the throne of Afghanistan after beating 
down the forces of disorder in some desperate fighting. 
Nadir ruled his turbulent people with a strong hand, and it 
was found by those who rebelled against him that he gave 
short shrift. This year, disturbances among his eastern 
tribes gave him trouble, but he restored peace in such a way 
as to be costly to the rebels. His son, who now reigns, is 
only 19. In the East that is no doubt not as young as it 
is in England ; still, the young man is untried. If Mohamed 
Zahir has his father’s ability coupled with the late King’s 
ruthless strength, he may be able to preserve peace in 
Afghanistan, if not, not. 


In the British Empire conscription exists in one colony only, 
Kenya, and conscription exists there for very strong local 
reasons. A minority of settlers have on 
occasion expressed dislike of the system, but 
the smallness of this minority is remarkable. 
This is due not only to the realisation of certain geographical 
facts and juxtapositions, but in no small measure to the 
sympathetic manner in which the Kenya Defence Force has 
dealt with farmers who find it inconvenient to attend the 
“conscription camps ”’ in harvest time. The fact stares one 
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in the face that there are very few weeks indeed in the colony 
that are not harvest time for something, but training camps 
are, aS far as practicable, so arranged as to interfere with 
harvest work to the least possible extent. Many, if not the 
majority, of the District Commandants, are themselves 
farmers, and since they are responsible for arranging the dates 
of camps, they may be trusted to choose the most suitable 
times of year. The fact that very few complaints have 
reached the Defence Force Authorities is a tribute to their 
efforts to suit the convenience of all concerned. The employees 
of a sugar company, for instance, were exempted from the 
Nyanza District Camp only as lately as December, 1932, on 
the undertaking that they would train at a later date. Clearly 
when these camps are being arranged, it is impossible to 
accommodate the dates to suit everybody, but, taking the 
world for what it is, it is reasonably certain that in no other 
colony are the wishes of those directly affected more sympa- 
thetically considered by the Government, or greater endeavour 
made to reduce inconvenience to the least possible. The atti- 
tude of Government in this regard, coupled with recent action 
in relation to the wishes of the settlers where income tax is 
concerned, should help to convince the English in Kenya 
that their interests are not entirely forgotten by the people 
at home. 


MonsIEUR ALBERT SARRAUT’S Ministry fell on November 23, 
after an existence of one month, the previous Ministry having 
been defeated on October 24. On November 23, 


The French as on October 24, the Government fell on a 
Parliamentary . Hare 
Crisis question of economy, the Socialist followers of 


the Government, like our own Socialists in 
1931, refusing to accept the retrenchment necessary to 
balance the budget. The perpetual re-shuffling of the French 
Government (for the change of Prime Minister in a Parlia- 
mentary crisis in France seldom involves a complete change 
of persons in the Cabinet) are not as devastating to policy as 
changes of Government would be in England. All the same 
they are a symptom of political disorder, and they are so 
regarded in France. At the time of writing, Monsieur 
Lebrun, the French President, is consulting the leading 
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French political figures. Among others he has seen Monsieur 
Tardieu, who has let it be known that he believes the most 
drastic measures of economy and national concentration are 
necessary. Monsieur Tardieu recently wrote a series of 
articles in the Illustration on the necessity of constitutional 
reform in France. He, with many other thoughtful French- 
men, has come to the conclusion that his country is suffering 
not merely from a political crisis, but from a constitutional 
crisis (crise de régime). What the present re-shuffle will be 
will probably be known before these lines are in print. But 
the outcome of the crisis in the constitution is difficult to 
forecast. The French would not tolerate a dictatorship ; 
they have a strong love of liberty, and the independence of 
their people has not been so much undermined as that of the 
British by what we humorously call social services. Various 
reforms are being discussed, one being that the Chamber 
should only dissolve half at a time, another plan is the adop- 
tion of that doubtful reform Proportional Representation. 
Whatever is finally done it is thought by good judges that a 
short period of government without the Chamber may be 
found necessary. That would make a constitutional break, 
which democrats would regret, should it be found necessary. 


THE Morning Post had the privilege of printing on Novem- 

ber 11 and 13 an allegory and a poem by Mr. Kipling. The 

ihe allegory concerns Charon’s boat. His load is 

- nn my 5 large. He is bringing the dead killed in the 

war back to look at England, twenty years 

after. The dead had thought they were dying to make their 

country safe and strong. They thought they would be 

remembered, even though now they “cast no shadow.” 

Hermes is in charge of the party and he questions them on 
their return :— 


A Deap Man: _... . They say they will never suffer any war to be 
waged. 

HERMES : That ... is a counsel to which the enemy must 
also agree... . 

Tue Dreap Men: How can we, even in death, forbear to grieve when 
we see the land bared both of armed men and 
catapults ? And ships!. . . The land lies naked to 
the covert strife of vengeance. How shall it endure ? 
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HERMES : As it is now, for a certain time during which the 
demagogues will deliver up, by means of well- 
chosen words, all the arms, possessions, islands and 
commerce of the State, one by one or altogether, to 
the enemy, according to (their) fears or (his) threats. 


CHRYSIPPUS : But after that, at any rate, the people will be left in 
peace ? 
HERMES : On the contrary. It is then that their bodies will 


pay the debt of shame. To be utterly defenceless 
wakens in the victors the strong lust of killing for 
pleasure, and of enslaving for profit ; as is indeed is 
already practised among the Seythians. 


And Hermes, the merciful, when he brings his charges back 
to the ship sees to it that they have a “ special long glass of 
Lethe,” to which, “ by pity,” the poor ghosts are entitled. 
The poem printed on November 13 does not deal with the 
dead, it is instinct with life. The shades have gone sadly 
and wearily to their limbo. Mr. Kipling, poet of the English, 
that cheerful and unconscionable race of optimists, warns 
them that they are making their plans as if frozen water were 
solid land and as if heat would not melt ice. 


THE poem is headed “‘ Gesture . . . outlook... vision... 


avenue. ..example. . . limit of risk.” 

We know the Rocket’s upward whizz ; 
Bonfires on We know the Boom before the Bust. 
the Ice We know the whistling Wail which is 


The Stick returning to the Dust. 
We know how much to take on trust 
Of any promised Paradise. 
We know the Pie—likewise the Crust. 
We know a Bonfire on the Ice. 
The second verse reminds us that we know the Mouse that 
came out of the Mountain, the Little Wool and the Great Cry, 
we do not try to make silk purses out of sow’s ears, and we 
know that “‘ one and one make two.” 
We know that Thriving comes by Thrift. 
We know the Key must keep the Door. 
We know his Boot-straps will not lift 
The frightened Waster off the Floor. 
We know these things, and we deplore 
That not by any Artifice, 
Can they be altered . . . Furthermore, 
We know the Bonfires on the Ice ! 
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The bonfires, with much that we care for, are burning away, 
with MacDonald & Co., Cripps, Coles & Co., bringing yet more 
and more material for the blaze. 


THE principal Bill of the new Parliamentary session is one 
Pp : 

dealing with Unemployment Insurance, and with those 
unemployed who are actuarially uninsurable. 


The In so far as the Bill provides for genuine 
Unemployment . tae : : 
Bill insurance it is good, but in so far as it en- 


deavours to deal with the residue of the un- 
employed it is of extremely doubtful value. Instead of getting 
back to the Poor Law it creates a new central body designed 
to push the “ proletariat ’’ into yet more “‘ categories ”’ and to 
get the country further along the Communist road (in this 
connection we beg our readers to study Mr. Pringle’s article). 
By means of officials, apparently divorced from territorial 
links or local control, the unfortunates are to be “ regis- 
tered,” “‘ regulated,” etc., they may be forced to go to training 
centres or to workhouses. This Bill also proposes to put 
children into the Dole system directly they leave school, 
thus depriving parents of one of their few remaining re- 
sponsibilities, namely, that of seeing that they go to work. 
The harm done to boys and girls of 16, when they become 
eligible for the Dole, is immense. It will be greater still at 14. 
We hope that Conservative Members of Parliament will 
remember that they were not sent to Westminster to assist 
in the mass production of a dependent population. 


SEVERAL of our advertisers have for many years shown their 
knowledge of the excellence of our publicity powers. We 

are therefore going to appeal to those of our 
pe eed — readers who have not yet supported them to 

do so this Christmas. One friend of The 
National Review has declared her intention to buy her 
Christmas presents solely from the advertisers in our pages. 
She suggests that others should be asked to follow her example 
and buy British goods from those whose names and addresses 
may be found here. In doing this our readers would be doing 
a good turn to the country and a good turn to those who 
support The National Review. 


UNDER WHICH COMMUNISM ? 


ENGLISH OR RUSSIAN. 


THE health of the American people during the year 1932 * 
stood at the highest level ever recorded for any portion of 
the human race. If, to help our thinking, we add the 
comment, health depends as to 50 per cent. on food + and 
good surroundings and 50 per cent. upon our mental reactions, 
we shall obtain an index of how that people are, in fact, 
standing ‘“‘ the greatest slump ever ’—though not, perhaps, 
of how they think they are standing it! They give—most 
of them—every appearance of thinking that the whole 
pattern of Western civilisation is one huge folly and fraud 
fit only to be torn up and forgotten! The one thing they 
seem to crave is a copious supply of the kind of edict the 
Manchu Emperors issued with such effect, sealing them with 
the vermilion seal and adding with awful majesty, “‘ Hear 
and Tremble’?! We do not mean to suggest that the 
Manchu Emperors of the eighteenth century were figures of 
fun. Very far from it! What we can assert with complete 
confidence is that the well-being of the people of China 
throughout their august reigns fell deplorably short of that 
enjoyed by the American people during the year 1932. 

The other item we desire to offer by way of preamble is 
this. In the year 1866 a small French force was proceeding 
on foot to the attack of a fortified monastery on the island 
of Kangwha, in Corea. They had the unpleasant experience 
so familiar to the soldiery of settled countries campaigning in 
strange lands (we think of Braddock or of Majuba Hill). 
They came under the fire of invisible and unassailable marks- 
men. They were submitting to it with the gay courage of 
their incomparable nation, when they perceived that the 
donkey which was carrying the rations for their midday meal 

* Figures are now to hand showing that the same is true of Canada. 


j Their consumption of food in 1932 also showed an appreciable 
advance. 
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had passé a Tennemi. This was more than they could bear 
and they did a somewhat undignified scuttle back to their 
base and, very shortly afterwards, back to France. All the 
great changes in history have occurred after, and not before, 
the donkey with the rations has passé a lennemi, i.e., when 
that great mass of people, who are absorbed in their own 
affairs, but by whose wants and their supply all live, throws 
its influence on to the side of one of the life-patterns com- 
peting for acceptance. If the texture of western social 
life is torn and wrenched into something unrecognisable in 
the next few years, it will be because mass opinion in America, 
with England following, has passé a lennemi ! 

Our own intelligentsia, especially the younger members, 
and no small portion of our grave and reverend seniors, are 
going about saying, “‘ Of course, things cannot go on like 
this. It will have to come to some form of Communism.” 
Bishops and University dons, ever haunted by the dread 
lest ‘‘ The Church has ceased to lead,” or lest ‘‘ The Univer- 
sities should be suspected of Toryism,” feel it incumbent 
upon them, in season and out of season, to be eloquent 
harbingers of a new and better world. None of these people 
is pushed to this subversive attitude by his own day-to-day 
experience of affairs: rather is he lured to it by the elusive 
siren ‘‘ moral and intellectual leadership.” If the present 
state of affairs is intolerable, by what criterion is it judged 
intolerable ? We, in England, are fortunate in that to-day 
we have a criterion which nobody dreams of daring to question. 
That criterion is the material well-being and the bodily health 
(including mental, because mind only counts to-day as the 
handmaid of body) of the people, and the “ people” that 
matter are all those who come within compulsory social in- 
surance and whose offspring are compelled to attend public 
elementary schools. How does the present state of affairs 
stand the ordeal of being tested by this criterion ? Under 
both heads the people and their children are far better off 
than they have ever been in their history. There is a great 
to-do about “slums,” and about maternal mortality, but 
the people are housed “ out of sight” better than they have 
ever been before, and the women who die in childbirth are 
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far fewer than at any previous period. It is true that an 
increasing number of people succeed in obtaining sickness 
benefit, but the movement of the figures is in such glaring 
contrast to all the other figures exhibiting the state of the 
health of the people that successive Ministers of Health, 
including “‘ Labour”’ ones, have decided that the increase 
of claims for sickness benefit is explicable on grounds other 
than an increase of invalidity. Sir George Newman, as 
“good a socialist ’’ as any of them, devotes the first forty- 
seven pages of his Annual Report on the Health of the 
People for 1932 (published in September, 1933) to the results 
of a searching investigation all over the country. His finding 
is that, test it how you may or where you may, the people 
were in better health in 1932 than ever before, even in areas 
that had been “ derelict,” in regard to paying their way, 
for 12 years ! 

Comparatively with the past, we are not uncomfortable 
and not sick. What ails us, then, that we should be per- 
suaded to upset the cart in which we travel? ‘ The failure 
of our industries to absorb the workers,” is the next reply ; 
and such speakers go on to say: “‘ Under Communism all 
the unemployed would be at work.’ Many writers are 
debarred from exposing this fallacy by the fear of being 
denounced as “ enemies of the workers.” It is at present a 
denunciation less dangerous than in the days of Marat, but 
it is not less shunned. This outcry then, about an “ intoler- 
able”’ state of affairs at a time when the marginal person, 
the least wanted member of the entire community enjoys 
more creature comforts, better health, and the prospect of a 
much longer life than kings did a little while ago, is obviously 
absurd. Nor are prophecies about “the absorption of the 
unemployed’ under any “ism’’ whatsoever more helpful. 
The lost link between each single one of the ‘‘ 2} millions ” 
and the business of the country is a long and highly com- 
plicated story. The moment it becomes our business to do 
something about one of them we repudiate the whole mental 
attitude which lumps them together, millions at a time, 
and talks about ‘“‘the unemployed.” 

When a serious person aspiring to “‘ moral and social 
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leadership ” says, “‘ We shall have to come to some form of 
Communism,” what does he or she mean? Does he not 
picture Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Douglas Cole sitting 
in a suite of offices in Whitehall allotting the unem- 
ployed in batches of 500 or 5,000 at a time to the pro- 
duction of food, clothes, boots, barges, locomotives, town 
halls, swimming baths, parks, golf links, lidos and what 
not? Is it not true that all the emphasis here is on produc- 
tion, and that what is envisaged is a production-communism ? 
No doubt they will tell you they are “ distributists”’ ; but 
the essence of their plea is that because in our country private 
enterprise controls production, therefore distribution is 
lamentably faulty: and they go on to assume that if pro- 
duction were the business of the community, 12¢., of 
Cripps and Cole, distribution would proceed with perfect 
smoothness and equity. Nor need we blink the fact that 
they have their eye all the time upon that great and mighty 
productive-communist State, Russia. Many things about 
that State are disputed, but no one questions the contention 
of Stalin and his colleagues that with them the emphasis lies 
on production ; that great, even very terrible sacrifices are 
demanded from non- or less-productive persons; and that 
the better tenements and ration cards, more privileges, 
praise, rewards and cash go to the more competent producers 
and in the ratio of their competence. Per contra, the person 
who is not wanted in any particular unit of production is 
deprived of house accommodation and rations, and bade 
to proceed swiftly to ‘‘ some other province.” 

It will be found, then, upon examination, that the change 
envisaged by our friends who denounce our present condition 
as “intolerable” is, in reality, a change of emphasis from 
consumption to production. They assume that following 
this change ‘“‘ the unemployed ”’ will all be at work. They 
suppose that once back at work, under the conditions which 
‘** communism ” would impose, all would be perfectly content, 
and there would be no further cause of worry for “ moral 
and intellectual leaders.”” We, on the other hand, are con- 
fident that what interests human beings primarily is the 
satisfaction of their needs and appetites; that under our 
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present consumption-communism the people of this island are 
infinitely more secure of that satisfaction than they would 
be under a production-communism ; and that those moral 
and intellectual leaders who stimulate the people to demand 
in this country a policy similar to the Russian one, to a very 
formidable degree threaten the material comfort of the very 
people whose peace of mind they also deliberately destroy. 
We are confident enough in the strength of our position to 
be willing to meet our opponents on their own ground. We 
submit, therefore, that from the point of view of her less 
comfortable citizens, the England of to-day is far more 
communistic than the Russia of to-day, and that the less- 
affluent Englishman stands to lose well nigh the whole of 
his present advantage if the change-over to a Russian polity 
takes place. We are not, of course, comparing the present 
comfort of the English workman and the present comfort of 
the Russian. It is a fact that the English workman is at 
present incomparably the more comfortable of the two. 
Our point is that on communistic principles, 7.e., on the basis 
of making all the assets of the community available for the 
support of its members as such—the English workman is 
already enjoying the application to his needs of the assets 
of the whole community to an extent undreamed of in Russia. 
We propose to show that this is an inevitable consequence 
of the nature of the Communism which we have already 
set up in England, just as the far inferior comfort of the 
Russian workman follows naturally from the nature of the 
Communism they have set up in that country. 

Observe, from the nature of Communism ; not, as some 
might imagine, from the nature of the country. Russia can 
with ease produce enormous quantities of grain and milk 
and eggs and everything required to fill man’s stomach, 
enormous quantities of fur and wool to keep him warm, bricks 
and timber to shelter him. Using ordinary commonsense, 
he need have no anxiety about his material comfort. The 
enemy of his comfort, as we shall see, is his megalomania, not 
niggard Nature. What ofthe English ? Forty-three millions 
of them have perched themselves above an almost exhausted 
coalpit situated in a small island ringed round by the cold 
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and ravening waves of the North Atlantic. The amount of 
food, clothing and materials for shelter that curious little 
isle can yield is laughably limited. Yet each one of all these 
crazy millions is infinitely better fed, clothed and housed 
than his Russian confrére surrounded by inexhaustible means 
of plenty! 

The reader is already impatiently asking by what paradox 
and absurd abuse of language we pretend that Communism 
has already been set up in England. The reply is that 
English banking has already given us a communism to which 
no dictatorial centralisation of manufacturing and agricultural 
processes can possibly approximate. We say, advisably, 
‘“‘ English ” banking, since any less reliable banking system 
than ours would enormously reduce our communistic pos- 
sibilities. Bearing in mind the perfect simplicity of the idea 
of Communism—the making available of the whole assets of 
the community to satisfy the needs of any member—we 
shall soon perceive how obvious is this truth. During 
thirteen years great armies of men, many with large families, 
living in South Lancashire and the West Riding, on the 
North-East coast, on the Clyde, and in South Wales, have 
produced nothing; yet never for a single week has the 
supply of their needs fallen to the figure which their own 
spokesmen have described as adequate. * The Soviet Govern- 
ment is constantly receiving reports of scarcity in different 
parts of Russia. We give it full credit for making every 
effort to improve supplies in those parts. The fact remains 
that, on its own showing, it constantly fails to do so. This 
is a simple and inevitable consequence of productive com- 
munism—the very system our moral and intellectual leaders 
are urging us to set up. It results from doing what we all 
do, putting what we hold to be first things first. The Soviet 
says, ‘‘ We must carry on production; when we have seen 
to the needs of production, we will supply you if we can.” 


* Mr. Tom Shaw, speaking for the Labour Government in 1924, said 
that he was giving the unemployed “ enough to keep any honest man away 
from the Poor Law.”’ The figure was 27s. for man, wife and two children. 
To-day the figure is 27s. 3d., and the fall in the cost of living has made that 
27s. 3d. worth considerably over 30s. 


le 
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The English Government is not concerned with production : 
it is concerned with what it calls ‘“‘ Social Services,” 7.e., the 
supply to all and sundry of a catalogue of needs of many of 
which Joseph Stalin, honest man, has never heard! Like 
him, the English Government puts their first things first, 
and concentrates its attention upon the Social Services. 

“No doubt that is true,” the reader admits, “ but you 
have yet to satisfy me that we are more communistic than 
Russia.” That also can be put into a single sentence. If 
the people in the Volga Basin are short of food, they may 
get some assistance from the Central Government ; for the 
most part they do not. If the people on the Clyde produce 
nothing whatever to exchange for food, clothing, etc., they 
still receive a perfectly steady and regular supply of these 
as a matter of course. It all turns upon which you centralise, 
your production, or your supply-in-relation-to-need. Russia 
centralises production. We centralise the supply of the 
needy. If we centralised production, leaving supply of need 
to follow as best it could, you and I would spend our time 
indenting upon Cripps, Cole & Co. for food, clothes 
and boots, for ourselves or our neighbours. We may be pretty 
sure of their reply. It would be, “We are operating an 
enormously intricate mechanism here. We must really 
ask you to be patient and await your turn—for a coffin!” 
There is nothing unreasonable about the Russian attitude. 
There would be nothing unreasonable about the reply 
of Cripps and Cole. Far from being unreasonable, it 
would be inevitable. Stalin has, let us say, available a 
hundred tons of wheat. He can use it to increase the bread 
rations of a Russian district, or to pay for a new machine 
from Germany. He says, “ Production first: send it to 
Germany.” 

The reader is, perhaps, beginning to allow that there 
may be something in the argument, but he is still asking 
how it come about that “‘a parcel of greedy, unscrupulous 
old Tories like our bankers,” whom the “ best people” are 
always denouncing so vehemently as the villains of the 
piece, are operating a communism of such indisputable 
perfection. The process is simplicity itself. The Minister 
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of Labour obtains powers from Parliament to draw bills enab- 
ling the dole to be paid out weekly all over the country, 
including the “ distressed ’’ and “ derelict ’’ industrial areas, 
The Bank of England, supported by the whole banking 
strength of the country, honours the bills and the thing is 
done. Where it is not a question of the dole, but of Public 
Assistance, whose “function is to fill up every gap in the 
provision made by social insurance ”’ (what more communistic 
phrase was ever coined ? Who in Russia feels any liability 
for “gaps”? in the social services in the Volga Basin 2), 
the overdraft of the Local Authority is sanctioned by the Ministry 
of Health, and nothing more is said. It is a matter of seconds. 
The most remote authority in the Kingdom has only to get 
through to the Ministry of Health on the telephone. Will 
the reader compare that process with what he reads about the 
difficulties of Soviet Russia, and ask himself which is the 
more effective instrument of communism, English banking, 
or production centralised on Russian lines, the plan admired 
by Sir Stafford Cripps, K.C.? Nor must we forget ruthless- 
ness. ‘There is nobody so ruthless as the academic person. 
Heads of Colleges and Anglo-Catholic curates simply hate to 
look on at the “‘ smug comfort’ of old England. Their real 
yearning for what they are pleased to call “‘ communism ” 
arises from a desire to see comfortable-looking people looking 
uncomfortable—hungry, cold, ragged, in tears, beaten, 
wounded, bleeding, dead. How comforted they would be if 
they could realise how incomparably more ruthless English 
banking-communism is than Russian producer-communism ! 
What would be their delight if they could only envisage 
English communism applying its ruthlessness with the frightful 
velocity of a flash of lightning! Yet that is precisely what 
it does! In September, 1931, the English banking system 
was called upon to continue to finance the dole and the other 
‘* Social Services,’ despite the fact that the entire assets and 
expectations of the whole community could only meet three- 
quarters of the cost. First things come first. The dole and 
the Social Services come first in England, and they were 
put first in September, 1931. How was this impossible 
thing done? By taking from every man, woman, and child 
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in the country one-quarter of what he had, and that by the 
simple process of reducing the exchange value of every shilling 
he owned, to ninepence. The baby clasping four precious 
farthings in its tiny fingers had one of them wrenched away 
that day. To achieve a fraction of such ruthlessness, Stalin 
has to wade through fields of corpses. This fearful thunder- 
bolt hurled by English communism did not so much as rouse 
@ murmur. 

We believe our reader is still uncomfortable. He simply 
cannot attribute such motives as these to his “ City ”’ friends. 
The reply is that he has no need to do so. These motives 
are to be sought not in the City, but in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment and in the popular sentiment of our time. The banks 
make it possible to put them into action. 

For the optimum working of supply-communism, two 
things are required, (1) a large number of enterprising people 
conducting businesses, and (2) banks commanding perfect 
confidence. Thus equipped, you will find one man digging 
up a diamond at Kimberley, another laying a pipe-line in 
Southern Persia, another raising a crop of seisal in Kenya, 
etc., etc., but the profits, and expectations of profits, of all 
of them are available to support the credit of the Ministers of 
Labour and Health in London. We are not now referring to 
the share these Ministers take out of the profits in income 
and surtax, death duties, etc. That is taxation; and it is 
communistic or otherwise according to its degree of con- 
fiscation. We refer to the credit resources placed in the hands 
of the Government of this country by the business enterprise 
of its citizens mediated by the banks of the country. 

In order to continue our present subsidies to the earnings 
of all those of our fellow citizens whom the law has placed 
in the endowed classes, 7.e., all those included in Social 
Insurance (and Public Assistance to fill its gaps), we must 
have enterprises able to bear the cost of those subsidies. 
To-day they cost more than £500 millions a year. This 
question of enterprise is, then, for us, a vital one. Very few 
human beings are enterprising. The ordinary person lives 
by hanging on to the coat-tails of one of these few. Not only 
must the enterprising person exist. He mustalso succeed. 
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Otherwise we, the rank and file, perish. This simple law 
may be observed, we submit, in every form of human social 
life, in any age and any clime. We do not believe that 
willingness to tax and to hinder enterprise is any indication 
that a Government will itself be enterprising. 

We gladly concede that Russian Governments are 
traditionally enterprising ; but they are, quite as traditionally, 
unsuccessful. Hanging on to their coat-tails has never 
yielded any comfort to speak of to the masses. There is 
nothing new, either in great Russian Government enterprises 
or in Russian starvation. Unlike British private enterprise, 
which yields £500 millions for the financing of our Social 
Services alone, and, what is far more important, unlimited 
credit to the Social Service departments of government, 
Russian Government enterprise yields, and has yielded, 
notoriously, to-day and always, almost the poorest standard 
of comfort known to humanity. This is the point we are 
trying to make; this and no other. 

Thinking in terms of the whole community—communism 
is no monopoly of Russia. It is the mental habit of the world 
to-day and a natural product of improved means of com- 
munication. Every schoolboy and schoolgirl thinks on those 
lines. ‘‘ National’? and “nation-wide” are the favourite 
adjectives not only of the polyglot peoples of America, but 
of the warring tribes and sects of India and China. We have 
tried to sketch the reaction of the Russian mind and tradition 
to the master thought of our time. What of the English ? 
Like everybody else, they think in terms of the whole com- 
munity. There is, in fact, to-day, no other kind of social 
thinking. How was their traditional attitude going to 
influence their method of applying this universal thought ? 
Their method was bound to be unlike the Russian, because 
megalomania in any form is distasteful to them. Their 
béte noir is a bully. Their ideal is fairplay all round. They 
put the Social Services before everything else because they 
hate to think the middle-class man gets something which 
the “ worker” or the poor man cannot have. They think 
of life in terms of giving the latter a comfortable life, of 
enabling him to feel “‘ as good as anybody else.” The Russian 
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thinks of the citizen as one who is proud to take a part in 
producing something bigger and more astonishing than 
anybody else has ever produced. The Englishman’s moderate 
outlook and homely ambition are the sources of the unique 
stability of those banks of his, which have made the boundless 
generosity of his communism possible. But he was always 
like that. By the Poor Law Act of Elizabeth he declared so 
long ago as 1601 that he would not tolerate anybody being 
compelled to beg for his bread. The rest of the world regarded 
that as a normal occurrence almost to the Great War. The 
majority still do so. It is the sole resource of great numbers 
of Russians. It is this passion for providing that no one 
shall be bullied or humiliated that has led the Englishman 
into the extravagant methods of social service which are 
now menacing even his financial stability. He could 
guarantee the comfort of every individual, treated as an 
individual in need, at a rate of expenditure far lower than 
his present one. He does not care to do so. What appeals 
to him is the idea of giving everyone an indisputable right 
to the whole range of modern social services. It is this 
ambition which makes his methods so expensive, but it is 
here that we see most plainly how thorough-going is his 
communism—a communism inspired by sympathy and 
generosity, not by callous indifference and megalomania. 
Without somebody’s enterprise, we other unenterprising 
ones cannot live at all. If we are not only to live, but to live 
comfortably, those enterprises must (1) be successful, (2) be 
directed to the purpose of yielding a surplus available for 
our comfort. 

So much for the enterprises. But to make the results 
of those enterprises constantly and instantly available for 
the weekly and daily supply of comfort, to the millions 
residing on this island, there is required, as we saw just now, 
an absolutely reliable banking system. What will happen 
to our banking system if our “‘ moral and intellectual leaders ” 
persuade the donkey to passer a Vennemi, 1.e., persuade 
the preoccupied electorate to entrust our affairs to Cole 
and Cripps ? 

So long as banks can be trusted to do strict banking 
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business, so long can the marvels of English communism 
continue—but not for one hour longer. The Welshman gets 
into queer street by charging too much for his services in the 
coal pits, and is fed and clothed, it may be, out of the remit- 
tances Jack Tar sends home to his wife. The boilermaker 
on the Clyde or the Tyne puts too high a figure upon his 
services in the shipyard: he, in turn, is fed, clothed and 
amused, and his children educated, out of the proceeds of 
herrings brought into Aberdeen, or out of the earnings of a 
ship moored alongside the quay at Shanghai. This is only 
made possible because the banks give credit to the Local 
Authorities and to the spending departments of the central 
government. 

Nothing is more certain than that English banks will be 
unable, consistently with their calling, to finance the 
productive communism of Cole and Cripps. The risks 
will be far too great and the security far too small. Nothing 
is more certain than that these gentlemen will, for that 
reason, do their utmost to destroy the English banking system. 
They cannot do otherwise. But it follows, as night follows 
day, that the astonishing resources made available to-day 
for the comfort of the unemployed Welsh miner, Tyneside 
boilermaker, Lancashire cotton operative and public works 
navvy, will vanish the day that Cole and Cripps assume 
the reins of government. 


J. C. PRINGLE. 
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THE “AMERICAS” MEET IN MONTEVIDEO 


THe U.S. Foreign Minister has no luck with his missions 
overseas. We all remember how his master (and his master’s 
master) bewildered Mr. Cordell Hull last July in London, 
when the envoys of sixty-six nations were packed home in 
confusion, with all sorts of Roosveltian flies buzzing in their 
scolded ears. And when he got home, that honest Ten- 
nessean vowed he was “through” with a Foreign Office 
which could foist on him a student of crime as an assistant 
—and a roving mischief-maker at that, whose furtive cables 
from London to the President showed State Secretary Hull 
as an inept betrayer of America’s “ policy” at that ill- 
starred World Conference. 

No wonder there were angry scenes up at Hyde Park, 
with the newspapers full of scandal and recrimination over 
the shabby ‘“‘ double-crossing”’ of Mr. Hull. And it was 
only by getting rid of Raymond Moley that Mr. Roosevelt 
could induce an able and loyal Minister to continue in office. 
This month sees yet another orchestra of discords under the 
stolid baton of Mr. Cordell Hull. The twenty-one Americas 
come together again in the beautiful capital of Uruguay, 
which my friend, Cunningham-Graham, considers the most 
desirable dwelling-place in all the Iberias overseas. For 
myself, I prefer old Pizarro’s Lima, on the farther ocean. 

What is the motive of this Seventh Pan-American Con- 
the Paramount 
Power, precisely in the spirit of forceful Athens, when dealing 
with her feebler, but still useful, allies of the Delian League ? 
It is three-fold. (1) To conciliate these aggrieved “ southern 
brethren,’ over whom President Monroe threw his surprising 
egis in 1823. (2) To strengthen America’s financial and 
commercial hold upon the twenty Republics, and (3) To 
eject Great Britain from those markets, which great Castle- 
reagh and Canning opened up after Napoleon was laid low, 
and England’s prestige and power was supreme. 

To-day we have immense interests in those far-flung 
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States, from Cuba and Mexico clear down to Chile. Where 
would peerless Rio, or rich Sao Paulo, be without the “ Light- 
and-Power ”’—a huge Canadian concern whose name comes 
tripping so oddly as a “‘ Portuguese’”’ phrase all over vast 
Brazil? The Anglo-South-American Bank has long been 
a symbol of honour and a tower of strength. Palabra de 
inglés— on the word of an Englishman ’’—is a binding 
vow in those nations, as well as a tribute to well-tried tra- 
ditions of honest dealing and true friendship. And lastly, 
there is the premier Republic of Argentina, a land of high 
culture, whose magnificent capital is justly styled “‘ the 
Paris of South America.” For the genius of her statesmen 
and jurists, I have the highest regard. When entering the 
League of Nations, her envoy explicitly denounced the claims 
of the “‘ Monroe Doctrine,” and that in the most emphatic 
terms at his command. I have no space here to quote the 
text of that forceful and historic démarche. 

The area of Argentina almost equals that of our Indian 
Empire ; and in its railways and other public works British 
investments total no less than £500,000,000. The Prince 
of Wales’s mission, two years ago, and the return visit to 
England of the Vice-President of the Republic, are out- 
standing events in recent Anglo-Argentine relations. 

On the other hand the United States insists upon political 
hegemony over the entire Western Hemisphere, virtually 
from Pole to Pole. Is there not a “ Little America” in 
Antarctica, as headquarters for Admiral Byrd? Then her 
Navy League, when discussing the strategy which trans- 
ferred the Battle-Fleet from the Atlantic into the Pacific, 
so as to counter Japan’s advance, speaks of all British pos- 
sessions as “hostages.” . . . “‘Canada has a special surety- 
value to us.”? Therefore, no foe need be feared in the Eastern 
Ocean. I wonder whether our Press and people are aware 
of these “ hostages,’ as applied to British territory, which is 
actually more extensive than even America’s own? And 
the U.S. Navy League is, it is well to remember, in close 
touch with the Naval Institute, as well as with the policy of 
its own Government. 

For over a hundred years, or since that dour Anglophobe, 
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John Quincy Adams, was recalled from London to become 
Monroe’s Foreign Minister, America has resolved to secure 
something like a monopoly of trade in those twenty Republics. 
An extraordinarily able State Secretary, the younger Adams 
was astute enough to counter and forestall Canning’s forceful 
plans for establishing new markets in Spain’s revolted 
colonies. He then bossed a feeble President and Cabinet, 
much as Colonel E. M. House did the luckless Wilson and his 
singular team. As regards policy in the new Latin-American 
States, Adams flatly refused to follow England’s lead—‘ like 
a cockleboat in the wake of a man-o’-war.”” No: America 
had lost many of her own marts in Europe during the crazy 
war of 1812-14. Her full destiny, Adams held, now lay in 
this Western Hemisphere, where the ‘‘ American System ”’ 
should one day shine as a mighty sun, with its retinue of 
minor satellites. 

But as Adams feared that Tsar Alexander’s ‘“ Holy 
Alliance ’”? might use force to aid a decrepit Spain to reconquer 
those colonies, he thought it well to put into Monroe’s mouth 
the sudden farrago of vague threats and promises which, 
thirty years later, came to be known as a “ Doctrine ”— 
one to be upheld at all costs against any European Power 
which might seek new colonial footholds in Latin-America. 
At the time of Monroe’s Message, there were no sanctions 
available to enforce it. The U.S. had not long before signed 
a peace of utter defeat. And that very President (as Madison’s 
War Minister) had seen a foreign foe land in sacred Washing- 
ton itself, there to burn the White House and Parliament. 
Meanwhile, Monroe’s militia rabble broke and fled at the 
first hostile volley, leaving America’s Chief to save himself, 
with his wife and his Cabinet, by fleeing across the Potomac 
into Virginia. But who in Europe studies the history of the 
United States—misleading and “ tendencious”’ as it almost 
always is, when written by American historians ? 

Nine years later, James Monroe gave out the nebulous 
Message, which Adams had drafted for him with such con- 
summate craft. George Canning was aghast at a coup de 
théatre which took the wind out of his well-laid South American 
sails, and certainly spoiled a classic House of Commons 
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oration. He asked the frank and friendly U.S. Minister, 
Richard Rush, what this amazing “ Message’ could mean ? 
Rush could not tell him ; for spasmic and mystifying moves 
in Washington were as much in vogue in President Monroe’s 
time, as they are to-day in Franklin Roosevelt’s. 

From that day to this, those ‘southern brethren” 
have been more or less suavely shepherded, whether they 
would or no; and the Doctrine itself has been an abiding source 
of friction and fears. The literature of Latin-American wrath 
and protest is enormous. President Polk sheared the area of 
ten Englands from a distracted Mexico, after a war of conquest 
as cynical as any of Frederick’s or Bismarck’s. To young 
Lincoln himself, that was “an Unholy War.” And from 
Grant’s day to that ot Senator Lodge, this Monroe Doctrine 
of hegemony has been added to, until the sovereignty of 
these twenty Iberian Republics has become a highly variable 
quantity, and U.S. intervention both frequent and free, 
from the Caribbean “ Protectorates”’ to Colombia and 
Venezuela. 

This last Republic—whose petroleum has made _ her 
very rich—had a boundary-dispute with British Guiana in 
1895. In this affair, State Secretary Olney intervened with 
explosive arrogance, pressing the Monroe Doctrine against 
Lord Salisbury—even to the threat of a “war” which 


' 
America could no more wage at the time, than she could 


against Germany in 1917, when Wilson formally “ declared ” 
it. But her luck held—‘ the luck of a drunken man whom 
the Lord looks after,” as ex-President Taft used to say so 
drily, when he surveyed America’s periodic lurchings, with 
little or nothing to back their frequent claims and threats. 
Three years after the Monroe-Adams “ Doctrine” 
astounded Canning, South America’s Liberator, Simon 
Bolivar, called a Congress of the newly-freed States, to be 
held in Panama. The object of this was the famous Liberator’s 
policy of ‘‘ La Solidaridad,” or a Union of all the new Latin 
Republics in defence of their own racial and political interests. 
Adams himself was then U.S. President, and had almost 
as much trouble on his hands at home as Mr. Roosevelt 
has to-day. Bolivar invited him to send delegates down to 
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Panama. But when the Southern Senators heard that 
black Haiti would also be “there,” they made a terrible 
to-do over so gross an indignity. ‘“‘ Are the Puritans to sit 
down with blacklegs ?” was the outraged query of John 
Randolph of Virginia. 

That First Pan-American Congress was a fiasco. But 
in 1889, State Secretary Blaine shrewdly saw Big Business 
in the idea, from the U.S. angle. Therefore, he called the 
twenty Republics to Washington, with a view to forming 
“one great and happy family,” to be linked by a future 
railway, from the Potomac clear down to the Plate. This 
was the genesis of the Pan-American Union, whose ex-officio 
Chief is now the U.S. Foreign Minister. Its executive is 
housed in a white marble palace in Washington, whence 
the lesser, or ‘“‘ Monroe,” Americas (9,000,000 square miles 
in extent!) are benignly surveyed, and fostered in mutual 
amity and commerce with admirable zeal. The site of that 
beautiful building cost $250,000, and was a gift of the U.S. 
Government. Andrew Carnegie gave $750,000 towards 
that “‘ Family Home,” whose graven motto is: “‘ God has 
made us Neighbours—let Justice make us Friends.” Another 
quarter of a million was contributed by the kindly father 
and his twenty more or less grateful and uncertain children. 

Now what is to-day the soul-state of these, as they survey 
a hundred years of ‘‘ El] Monroeismo,” worked throughout 
on the (Theodore) Roosevelt formula: “Carry the Big 
Stick—and speak softly!” Here the present witness shall 
stand aside, and let a far weightier one make reply for him : 
this is none other than President Franklin Roosevelt himself. 

Writing at a time when he never dreamed of the White 
House, and therefore could speak out boldly (in the Ameri- 
can Review, of July, 1928)—Mr. Roosevelt grieves to say: 
“We are certainly far from popular in Canada. We are 
slightly better off than last year in Mexico. But in the 
sixteen Republics of Central and South America, the United 
States Government, by its recent policies, has allowed a 
dislike and mistrust of long standing to grow into something 
like positive hatred and fear!” 

This is, perhaps, an over-statement. A leisurely three 
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years’ tour of those States, carrying diplomatic introductions 


to the most influential circles—political, financial, intellectual] | 


and commercial—showed me but one thing: that these 
nations are firmly resolved to be masters in their own house, 


I found little or no ‘‘ hatred.’ I did find a rooted dislike | 


for what I may call the American code of ethics. This differs 
widely from the European code; though it may be inex- 
pedient to cite the “slim” cases put to me in the highest 
quarters, as jarring crudely upon Iberian notions of la 


hidalguéa ; which is to say chivalry, or at any rate the gentle. | 


manly code. 

But the Great War gave America her chance down there, 
and she took it amply—especially during her own so-called 
“Golden Years” (of neutrality) in 1915-16. Ever since the 
Armistice of 1918, she has waged a ceaseless economic war 
in those Republics against Britain’s effort to regain her 
Latin-America trade, which actually antedates the Wars of 
Independence against Spain. U.S. loans were pressed upon 
those States with reckless prodigality. To seven nations 
went 122 of them, amounting to $1,396,000,000: these 


had a recent New York market valuation of only $272,000,000! | 


In a “banner” year the U.S. imported from her sister 
Republics, goods worth $1,774,000,443; and her exports 
to them came to $1,163,476,626. 

American influence, from the three Caribbean States 
(Cuba, Haiti and Santo Domingo) down to Bolivia, is a thing to 
wonder at. I could not escape it on the Amazon, nor in the 
high Andean plateaux. At 15,000 feet, I found the great 
Cerro de Pasco copper-mines, with nearly $50,000,000 of 
American capital invested in them. The Guggenheim in- 
terests dominate the West Coast. Cables and telephones ; 
road and rail contracts, Rockefeller hygiene ; Henry Ford’s 
vast rubber schemes in Brazil (2,471,000 acres) with his 
motors and lorries everywhere—these are but a few portents 
of the unresting U.S. “ drive.”’ And a new order of diplomats 
and consuls, as well as trade envoys knowing Spanish and 
Portuguese, carried on the conquest with enthusiastic energy. 
The cinema, too, was an all-powerful aid, especially among 
the women and the younger folks. 
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But the crash of America’s “ Great Gamble” in 1929 
was felt from San Francisco down to Santiago de Chile, 
and from Boston to Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. Re- 
volutions succeeded each other in those Republics, with 
warring factions looking “ naturally ’” to the U.S. for supplies 
of lethal weapons. This brand of Big Business is not what it 
was, when adventurers like William Walker, financed by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, could set out with a handful of scally- 
wags to annex a Central American State of 175,000 square 
miles. But even State Secretary Stimson can recall quite 
spacious days—‘‘ when (as he himself says) the purpose of 
stirring up strife, seditions and revolutions in the Republics 
to the south of us was manifest.” Then also it was that: 
“ A single concern in the State of New York used to make 
it known that they were fully prepared to outfit, on short 
notice, for war service, expeditions of any size, up to several 
thousand men.” 

‘“‘T personally,” Mr. Stimson went on to tell the Council 
of Foreign Relations, “‘ have witnessed the activities by 
which some of our munition-makers, for squalid gain, became 
a veritable curse to the stability of our neighbouring 
Republics.” Private “‘ enterprise”? of this kind has of late 
been checked; but the U.S. Government’s own right to 
intervene in the affairs of those nations is one of the “‘ sore 
spots” which Mr. Cordell Hull must needs try to heal at the 
Montevideo meeting. President Roosevelt himself desired 
to attend it ; for he loves the sea, and has full faith in his own 
bright smile as a genial germicide in miasmic political atmos- 
pheres. A “ good-will tour” of South America, such as 
Mr. Hoover undertook as President-elect in 1928, would be 
a mission to delight the present Chief Executive. 

But chaos and ruin at home, coupled with embarrassing 
troubles in Cuba—when thirty U.S. warships descended upon 
one of the Sovereign Republics !—decided Mr. Roosevelt to 
remain on duty in Washington. Moreover, a discordant 
and very minatory Congress assembles next month, when 
he will be called upon to account for a “revolutionary ” 
stewardship in the economic sphere, which in many ways 
exceeds the Dictator-powers granted to Lincoln and 
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Wilson during tremendous wars, both at home and 
abroad. 

Yet a Pan-American Congress ranks as a major event 
to any and every Washington Administration. By US, 
reckoning, the first of these was held in Washington under 
Harrison and Blaine, in 1889-90; the second in Mexico 
City, under Roosevelt and Hay in 1901; the third in Rio, 
under Roosevelt and Root in 1906; the fourth at Buenos 
Aires under Taft and Knox in 1910; the fifth at Santiago 
de Chile, under Harding and Hughes in 1923; and the sixth 
at Havana, under Coolidge and Kellogg in 1928. This last 
was a mortifying failure. The President sailed to Cuba in 
a battleship—just as Mr. Roosevelt’s Naval Minister did last 
autumn, when the Fearl of the Antilles had “gone Red,” 
and $2,000,000,000 worth of America’s investments were 
thought to be endangered in that troublous isle. At that | 
1928 Congress, thirteen of the Republics raised the thorny 
question of U.S. “intervention.” For as that great journal, 
La Prensa, of Buenos Aires recalled: ‘‘ Past events in 
Mexico, as well as the occupation of Haiti and the invasion 
of Nicaragua, have left bitter memories.” 

Deadlock came when State Secretary Hughes rose to 
defend U.S. action, in the face of a Latin-American resolution 
that ran as follows: “‘ No State shall interfere with the 
internal affairs of another.” With all this in mind, coupled 
with America’s own dizzy fall from the zenith of Coolidge 
prosperity and power, Mr. Roosevelt was most anxious to 
allay Iberian alarm over the U.S. Armada which assembled 
last summer in Cuban waters. He therefore sent for the 
Ambassadors of Argentina, Brazil and Chile, and spoke 
very “softly” indeed over that “ Big Stick” brandishing. 
Argentina made reply in significantly acid terms. 

It will, therefore, be seen that the task of Mr. Cordell 
Hull is far from enviable down there in sunny Montevideo. 
He will also lack the support of Sumner Welles, a trained 
Chief of the Latin-American Divison of the State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Welles speaks Spanish, and has had much ex- 
perience in the more primitive States, from Santo Domingo 
to Honduras. But President Roosevelt bade this able 
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negotiator stay in Havana “ until stability is certain.” And, 
as the newspaper wag muses slyly: ‘‘ Sumner Welles is quite 
a young man!” 

At the Montevideo Congress it was hoped to conclude 
far-reaching trade pacts with the leading Republics, including 
Argentina. But in this matter, languor prevails in those 
twenty very varied nations. They are far more concerned 
with the vital problem of their own “ sovereignty ” vis a vis 
the United States, in view of past invasions and encroach- 
ments for a hundred years. Commercial concessions will be 
boldly mooted by them, with Great Britain and Japan cited as 
rivals in the new Pan-American “ drive” which President 
Roosevelt has so astutely planned. Almost every vessel, by the 
way, which now sails eastward out of Yokohama, carries picked 
agents of the new Japanese Export Encouragement Guild. 
These men have the two Iberian languages ; and they bring 
with them a great array of sample for ‘“‘non-quality ”’ markets, 
as well as for the luxury-loving cities, at prices with which no 
other nation can possibly compete. 

So the new trade war is triangular in this immense and 
undeveloped Latin continent. After the Montevideo parley, 
the U.S. delegation may cover the same route as the Prince 
of Wales took on his visit, crossing to Santiago by the famous 
Trans-Andine Railway (which British capital built), to return 
home by the West Coast and the Panama Canal. This smoke- 
less economic “‘ war ”’ is highly interesting to watch. Needless 
to say, our Press ignores it, and the huge corpus of passive 
resistance which the twenty nations oppose to this new U.S. 
“* offensive.” 

What is still envisaged is the grandiose Pan-American 
dream : Washington as the central power-house of a federated 
Empire, 12,000,000 square miles in extent, with a population 
of about 220,000,000. Thus with all Britain’s dominions 
rated as “‘ hostages ’’—securely held by economic and financial 
ties—America would have this New World to herself. She 
would then, indeed, be an all-sufficing “ isopolity ”’ of gigantic 
resources, wholly independent of Europe, as the Founding 
Fathers so earnestly urged. 

This hemispheric empire is already linked up by the 
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Pan-American Airways, whose 26,650 miles of aerial trade 
and passenger routes already serve thirty-two of the Re- 
publics and colonies. This year’s express traffic is said to 
treble that of 1932. The modest and gallant Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s ‘“ good-will”? visits did much to encourage these 
skiey services, which have a peculiar appeal to Latin- 
America’s imagination. 

But when all is said, the question remains: How is this 
‘“* Monroe-Sovereignty ”’ over half the globe to be forced by 
an unmartial people, in the face of strenuous opposition from 
those twenty nations “‘at home,” and the overseas enter- 
prise of Powers abroad—which George Canning, on England’s 
behalf, voiced with such authority and purpose over a hun- 
dred years ago? It cannot possibly remain unchallenged 
indefinitely: What if Japan sought new colonies in this 
empty Continent, wither so many of her nationals have 
emigrated ? 

These are the last of all themes which the U.S. Con- 
ductor desires to see broached at the Montevideo Congress. 
Yet those “‘ other Americas” will surely raise them. For 
they well know the present time, with its new political and 
economic tides, propitious as never before. 

So I look for plain naked words upon “ El Monroeismo,” 
and all that this entails in the way of U.S. “ intervention,” 
with its implied inferiority of status, and its crude discourage- 
ment of all those European contacts in culture and commerce, 
which these vivid peoples have enjoyed, ever since the 
glowing days of the Spanish Viceroys. 

IGNATIUS PHAYRE. 
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Tue first portion of the Milner papers, published two years 
ago, was concerned with Lord Milner’s administration in 
South Africa down to the outbreak of the Boer War in 
October, 1899. The second, which is now before us, carries 
on the history, as it is revealed in his private correspondence, 
throughout the period of the war and the critical years of 
reconstruction that followed it, until the date of his retire- 
ment in 1905. We thus have, at last, in these two volumes 
a complete picture of what happened in eight years of extreme 
anxiety and tension from the point of view of the principal 
actor. We can see the problem that faced him as a whole, 
with his eyes as he saw it, and we can follow, from point to 
point, the inner working of his mind in relation to each 
successive phase of that problem as it gradually unfolded 
itself. By no other means would it be possible to form an 
impartial judgment either on his conduct of affairs, or on 
the nature of the opposition with which he was so relentlessly 
pursued. A great debt of gratitude is therefore due to Lady 
Milner for her determination that the real truth of these 
great events shall be generally known, as well as to Mr. Head- 
lam for the industry, discretion and literary skill with which 
he has performed the arduous and responsible task which 
she has entrusted to him. 

We cannot form an intelligent estimate of Lord Milner’s 
career in South Africa without a clear understanding in the 
first instance of his attitude in relation to what is known as 
Imperialism. He was no jingo in any sense of the word, and 
glorification of that kind, the glorification of enlarging terri- 
tory or annexing provinces, had no appeal for him. Neither, 
on the other hand, was he a dreamer of idle dreams. His 
mind, as far removed from one extremity as from the other, 
was that of a far-sighted statesman, ardently devoted to the 
service of his country, who believed with passionate conviction 
that the true path of development, alike for England and 
her dependencies, lay in the direction not of severance, as 
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it was once the fashion to teach, but in that of union, the 
realization of which must be the ultimate, if distant, aim, 
What he meant by proclaiming his allegiance to this ideal, 
as he was never tired of doing, is written large in these papers, 
To take a single passage, it is perhaps best summed up in a 
brief extract from his famous farewell to the people of 
Johannesburg, in March, 1905: 


“The words Empire and Imperial are, perhaps, in some respects 
unfortunate. They seem to suggest domination, ascendency, the rule 
of a superior state over vassal states, but as they are the only words 
available we must just make the best of them and try to raise them 
in the scale of language by giving them a new significance. When we, 
who call ourselves Imperialists, talk of the British Empire, we think 
of a group of States, all independent in their own local concerns, but 
all united for the defence of their own common interests, and the develop. 
ment of a common civilization; united, not in alliance—for alliances 
can be made and unmade, and are never more than nominally lasting— 
but in a permanent organic union. Of such a union the dominions of 
our Sovereign, as they exist to-day, are, we fully admit, only the raw 
material. Our ideal is still distant, but we deny that it is either 
visionary or unattainable.” 

Such was the faith, expressed in language of unadorned 
simplicity, which inspired the whole of Lord Milner’s life 
from his college days onwards. As he interpreted and applied 
it in South Africa, it was a faith that said good-bye for ever 
to doctrines of laissez-faire and masterly inactivity and com- 
fortable acquiescence in the status quo, and called on him 
instead for vigilance and foresight and enormous constructive 
energy. Seen in this light, it explains his fixed determination 
to arrest, even at the cost of war, once and for all, the process 
by which Great Britain slowly, but surely and deliberately, 
was being elbowed out of the country, and to resist to the 
uttermost any sort of compromise which might interfere with 
the reversal of that process. It is the defence, indeed, and 
to sympathetic eyes the justification, of all he did, or 
attempted to do, in the course of a great administration. It 
was the central thought that lay behind his conception of the 
problems before him and of every step he took in his heroic 
effort to solve them. 

Nowhere is this more evident than in the long conflict 
with Lord Kitchener, the Commander-in-Chief, as to the terms 
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to be granted to the Boers which began with the overtures of 
the Boer leaders at Middelburg, in the early part of 1901, 
and only reached the last round at the signature of the 
treaty of Vereeniging on June 6, 1902. Owing primarily to 
the initial disasters in Natal—the result beyond all question 
of gross military incompetence at the War Office and at the 
front—and to the inevitable reactions of these disasters upon 
the mind and temper of the Dutch not only in the Boer 
republics but in Cape Colony, the war, which could and 
should have been finished in a few weeks or, at most, months, 
had been protracted, beyond all possible anticipation, and 
had been allowed to degenerate into mere guerilla fighting 
which seemed interminable. Nor was this the least of the 
evil. A huge army of regular soldiers, mostly infantry, was 
kept in the country, at a vast expense, to carry out a task, 
for which it was wholly unsuited, in hunting down over 
hundreds of miles of veldt small bodies of mounted men who 
constantly eluded their pursuers, and often inflicted heavy 
losses on them. Moreover, the system of operations which 
Kitchener had devised to counter the tactics of the Boers, 
with its concentration camps, farm burnings, and universal 
devastation, a system which Milner believed to be totally 
misconceived, and yet was powerless to prevent, though he was 
vehemently denounced for it in Parliament, together with the 
continued substitution of martial law for Civil government 
and the administration of it by soldiers who understood 
neither the country nor its people, combined to produce a 
situation which, apart from the expenditure, was rapidly 
becoming more and more intolerable. For upwards of a 
year what may be called a tripartite struggle was maintained. 
Kitchener, notoriously sick of the whole business, was longing 
for a peace on any terms which could be described in England 
as a victory and would leave him free to go. The Boer 
leaders, Botha, Smuts, De Wet and the rest were fighting on 
in desperation for the independence of the two republics, or, 
failing that, for the nearest approach to it which they could, 
by argument or force, extort from the weariness of their 
enemy. The High Commissioner, though he realized that the 
patience of people at home was wearing out, and would not 
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last for ever, was holding on, with the never failing support of 
Chamberlain, for unconditional surrender, and absolute free- 
dom to rebuild the ruin on entirely new foundations. 

Two quotations from his letters, and many more might 
be made, will serve to show that during the whole of this 
anxious time his purpose was unshaken. Writing at the begin. 
ning of it, in January, 1901, to Lord Haldane, who, with Asquith 
and Grey, was in those days much in his confidence, after refer- 
ring to the great difficulty he foresaw in finding resources for 
reconstruction after the huge outlay on the war, though the 
expenditure would pay cent per cent, if only “‘ Black Michael’’* 
would see it in that light, he continues in these significant 
words : 

“In spite of all which I remain hopeful, not very of my own prospects 
—for I have always held that I was bound to break my own political 
neck over this business, and I don’t mind if I can get the job cleanly 
done—but of the future of South Africa. We have got to kill absolutely, 
and finally bury, the impossible aspiration of one race supremacy. But 
in the long run those who believed in it, no less than those who abhorred 
it, will be the better for getting rid of that load. I always thought the 
struggle would be terrible, and am not discouraged by finding it even 
more protracted than I thought. But I have a!so always held that the 
moral after-effects would not be so bad as has been constantly prognosti- 
cated. I know we shall be merciful victors. But victors out and out, 
and past a doubt, we have got to be.” 

Fifteen months later, after all the disheartening experience 
of the intervening time, in the midst of the final negotiations 
at Vereeniging, with Kitchener no less than with the Boers, 
when they had gone home to consult their followers, and the 
issue was still in the balance, we find him writing in much the 
same spirit to Chamberlain : 

“One thing I am perfectly certain of. When the Boer leaders come 
back they will have made up their minds whether they will surrender or 
not surrender, though they will stiil pretend that it depends on our terms. 
They are past-masters in the Kaffir bargain. My conclusion is that 
there is no object in giving in on any point which can cause us subse- 
quent disadvantage. If they mean peace, they will accept what we 
are prepared to give them. The great danger is that if they come 
abandoniag independence, but asking impossible things in return, the 
great longing for peace at home, and the sort of popular generosity of 
the national temperament, will bring pressure to bear in favour of our 


* The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
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giving in. However, I am quite determined to stick out myself. If I 
am once more represented as the evil genius who always prevents peace 
and conci-iation, I can’t help it. I know I am right.” 


The position, as it appeared in London at the time, is 
amusingly summed up by a_ witty correspondent, much 
behind the scenes, as follows :—‘ Lord Salisbury,” she writes, 
“is saying openly, and to gossips (therefore on purpose), that 
K. would make any peace to get out of the country.” She 
reckoned that on the side of a good settlement were to be 
counted: (1) The English nation ; (2) the Colonies ; (3) Loyal 
South Africa; (4) Joe; (5) Lords Salisbury and Selborne ; 
and against it: (1) The rest of the Government ; (2) the party 
hacks; (3) Mr. Campbell-Bannerman; (4) K. She added 
that ‘‘ K. is, of course, the danger ; he is offering the Govern- 
ment what 17 of them want.” 

The opposition of Lord Kitchener was, obviously, a formid- 
able handicap, for he was a very strong man in a very strong 
position, and throughout the negotiations held all the strings 
in his hand. As Commander-in-Chief he was frequently in 
separate communication with the Boers, and even in those 
critical discussions with them in which the High Commissioner 
took part, he did not always support him in their presence. 
They were thus almost inevitably led to press for concessions 
which they thought that Kitchener might be inclined to 
support, and which Milner himself found it the more difficult 
to resist because of his warm admiration of Kitchener, whose 
‘personal impact,” as he tells us, was great, and liable to 
deflect him at times—‘‘ though not very influencible in that 
sort of way”’—a little from his course against his judgment. 
In the end, though he found it expedient to abandon the idea 
of unconditional surrender, which both Chamberlain and 
himself would have preferred, he succeeded in securing, in 
effect, its practical equivalent in a settlement, which promised 
little or nothing that would not have been willingly granted, 
as a matter of grace, without it, and was reduced into the form 
of a treaty that was absolutely final and expressed in terms 
that covered the whole ground and left no room whatever for 
subsequent argument or appeal. It was a wonderful triumph 
of skill and steadfastness and patience on Lord Milner’s part. 
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Years after he was heard to say in conversation that the only 
thing that marred its completeness was the failure to make 
the great self-governing dominions parties to it in form as 
they were known to be in heart. What it meant to the 
conquered cannot be better conveyed than in words spoken 
seventeen years afterwards by General Botha most appositely 
quoted by Mr. Headlam. The scene was Versailles, the 
occasion a moving speech in which the Boer general joined 
Milner in an appeal for treating Germany with moderation. 
Pausing for a moment in the course of it, and laying his 
hand upon Milner’s shoulder, “‘ seventeen years ago,” he 
said, ‘“‘my friend and I made peace at Vereeniging. It 
was a bitter peace for us, bitter hard. We lost all for which 
we had fought—our independence, our flag, our country. 
But we turned our thoughts and efforts then to saving our 
people; and they, the victors, helped us. It was a hard 
peace for us to accept, but as I know it now, when time has 
shown us the truth, it was not unjust. It was a generous 
peace that the British people made with us, and that is why 
we stand with them to-day side by side in the cause which 
has brought us all together.” 

The treaty was signed on May 31, 1902; martial law 
came to an end; Crown Colony Government succeeded ; 
and Milner, in the double character of High Commissioner 
of South Africa and Governor, with a deputy at Bloemfontein, 
of the two new Colonies, took over immediately the task of 
re-settlement and reconstruction, the plans for which, with 
all his characteristic forethought, had long since been matured. 
It was an almost superhuman task. Had it been limited to 
repairing the ravages of the war, to bringing back the prisoners, 
thousands of whom had been deported, or shut up with their 
wives and families in concentration camps, to rebuilding and 
re-stocking the farms that had been laid waste, and to 
re-opening the mines of the Rand on whose prosperity the 
financial basis of the whole fabric depended, the demand upon 
his energies would have been enormous. But it was much 
more than this. It was nothing less than the reconstitution 
of the new Colonies on a higher, and not only a higher, but a 
totally different plane of civilization. The purpose of the 
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peace, rightly apprehended, was evidently the same as the 
purpose of the war, and the High Commissioner was resolved 
to face the accomplishment of it with the same high spirit 
of faith and courage. How strongly he felt on this subject 
is apparent over and over again in the letters now published. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is it better shown than in the memorandum 
which he addressed, as far back as the end of 1900, to Major 
Hanbury Williams, his former military Secretary, who had 
recently been transferred to the War Office. In this memo- 
randum, after enlarging on the way in which the military 
authorities might help in breaking down the barriers of 
separation between the two races after the war by inducing a 
sufficient number of those who had fought on our side to stay 
in the country in the police force, the railway service, the post 
office and other forms of civil employment, and also if they 
had a little capital and sufficient education—two necessary 
qualifications—to become settlers in the agricultural districts, 
he continues in these emphatic words : 


“Generally speaking, our political aim should be to work towards 
Federation, by making or keeping as many branches of Government 
as possible common to two, or more, or all the Colonies. . . . I believe 
a great deal can be done to federate, practically and in detail, before 
we embark on the discussion of a federal constitution, just as I believe 
in a lot of virtual self-government in the new colonies without letting 
the supreme control out of Imperial hands. We must be very sure of 
our ground before we part with executive authority. Indeed, I hope 
there may never be ‘ responsible government’ in the two colonies as 
separate states, but that we shall always keep Imperial control over 
them till we can with safety grant ‘responsible government’ to a 
federated South Africa.” 


The vision of a federated South Africa, for which he is 
working, thus precedes the vision of a federated empire. 
Such was the purpose. The manner of its execution was no 
less striking. The field to be covered was immense, alike 
in the material and in the moral or, as it is sometimes called, 
the cultural side. Irrigation, agriculture, railways, land 
settlement, Rhodesia, the native question, education, all 
came in turn, or even it might be said simultaneously, under 
review, not as separate subjects, unrelated to each other, but 
as constituent parts of a single organic plan of reconstruction. 
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As we read the fascinating story, so lucidly presented by 
Mr. Headlam, we do not know which to be most amazed at, 
the unresting thoroughness of the workmanship or the 
intensity and breadth of the imagination which inspired it, 
We feel that we are watching the operations of a mind far in 
advance of the age, and that we are only now, after long and 
bitter experience, beginning to apply here in England to the 
development of our own country methods of large-scale 
comprehensive planning which we might have adopted long 
ago, had we cared to follow Milner’s teaching in South Africa, 
There is no space to follow out this thought in detail within 
the limits of a short article like the present, and we must 
content ourselves, therefore, with one or two examples which 
appear to be specially suggestive. Take, for instance, the 
picture which, on the occasion of his entry into Johannesburg 
in January, 1902, he put before the citizens of the future of 
their city : 

“ Pitch your ideal,” he said, “ sufficiently high from the outset ; 
go for a big thing; don’t be content with shabby makeshifts or tem- 
porary expedients ; don’t be content with anything less than making 
this a model city, a city built for permanence, fully equipped with all 
the essentials of health, comfort, and of culture, not only for the few, 
but for the great bulk of its inhabitants.” 

Again, how instructive are his ideas on the application of 
scientific methods to agriculture and the cognate work of 
irrigation. The foundations, he said, in a memorandum 
addressed to his successor, Lord Selborne, had been carefully 
and scientifically laid, and as far as the fostering by the 
Government of the productive industries of the country was 
concerned, there was nothing like it anywhere in any of the 
British Dominions, except Canada, at all comparable to what 
had been done in South Africa. Chemistry, botany, bacterio- 
logy, had all been pressed into the service. But, he con- 
tinued, in South Africa all this was absolutely new, and at 
first unwelcome, for the South Africans, British just as much 
as Dutch, were apt to scorn the scientific agriculturists who 
knew nothing about South Africa and came to teach them 
their business. No one knew better than the man of science 
that theoretic knowledge requires local experience, but, he 
concludes, until that was recognized, the man of science would 
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need the support of a powerful protector. How illuminating 
again, to take a third and last example, is the idea of founding 
a new Aldershot or Curragh in some suitable part of South 
Africa. The conception was far too original for the military 
mind, and therefore came to nothing. Yet how many pur- 
poses would such a scheme have served. It would have pro- 
vided the equivalent of a garrison, so long as a garrison was 
needed, without raising any of the questions, financial, social 
and political, which a garrison, as such, involved. It would 
have supplied any amount of room for the training of troops 
in the healthiest possible surroundings. It would have 
actively stimulated in a natural manner the immigration of 
settlers from Europe, and lastly, it would have secured for 
the Empire a central military base, from which reinforcements 
could reach India and the Far East much more rapidly than 
from England, and thus would have relieved us in great 
measure, if not altogether, from our dependence on the Suez 
Canal and the Mediterranean route. 

For nearly three years after the peace of Vereeniging 
Milner devoted himself heart and soul to the tasks of his 
reconstituted administration. They were in no way lightened 
or altered by his transfer from Capetown to Johannesburg, 
for the holder of the office of High Commissioner, wherever 
stationed, occupies, as Lord Selborne is reminded in the 
memorandum above referred to, a traditional position of 
undefined, but universal, authority and influence, amounting 
to the practical overlordship of all the South African Colonies, 
of which no trace is to be found in his ‘“‘ Commission,” and to 
which the student of mere constitutional forms will never 
discover the clue. That certainly was the position of Lord 
Milner after the war. Even if times had been quiet his work 
must have been very heavy. In those troubled days it was 
enormous, and strained his health and strength almost to 
breaking point. The mere volume of his personal corre- 
spondence was so great as to bring on an attack of writer’s 
cramp, which for a time crippled him seriously. While, to 
complete the picture, at the back of all the routine work, all 
the other comparatively minor problems, lay two questions 
of supreme difficulty to fill up the measure of his anxieties, 
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the shortage of labour at the mines and the political deadlock 
at Capetown. 

After a prolonged enquiry, the labour difficulty was 
ultimately solved, as we know, by the introduction of inden- 
tured labour from China. Milner himself had arrived, slowly 
and reluctantly, but in the end with complete conviction, at 
the conclusion that no other expedient was practicable. The 
force of native coloured labour had disappeared, and to recruit 
it in sufficient quantity must be a work of time. Labour from 
Europe was out of the question. Apart from the cost of it, 
which was prohibitive, white men could not and would not 
work side by side with black people in South Africa. Mean- 
while, it was a matter of pressing urgency to re-open the 
mines at once, for the surplus wealth of the Rand alone could 
supply the capital and credit on which he relied not only to 
secure the future development of the country, but to prevent 
it from rapidly slipping back into the state of poverty, 
ignorance and semi-barbarism from which he sought to rescue 
it. His view was accepted by the Home Government, and 
the necessary ordinance of the Transvaal Legislative Council 
was sanctioned in February, 1904. It exposed its authors to 
a storm of passionate and extravagant denunciation on the 
part of the pro-Boers, of which, perhaps, at this distance of 
time, it is enough to say that, whether genuine or not, it was 
totally irreconcilable, in the eyes of any fair-minded man, 
with their subsequent acquiescence in the arrangement, when 
they had the power, as they soon after had, to reverse it. 

Even more stubborn and intractable was the constitu- 
tional difficulty at Capetown. Cape Colony was, in Milner’s 
view, the “‘ Achilles’ heel,”’ as he calls it, of the cause of pro- 
gress and British supremacy in South Africa, and from the 
first he held strongly that sooner or later it would become 
necessary to abrogate the constitution, and to govern the 
country as a crown colony for a sufficient time to allow racial 
bitterness to subside, reserving the grant of responsible 
government until it could with reasonable safety be entrusted 
to all the South African Colonies together as parts of a single 
dominion under the British Crown. ‘“ Were it not,” he 
says, in a letter to Sir Edward Hamilton intended for the eye 
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of King Edward VII, at that time Prince of Wales, “ for the 
existence of constitutional government (which was granted 
to the Cape fifty years too soon) the agitation would die out, 
and the two races would gradually live together in harmony. 
Under the present system, which aggravates the race split by 
making it also the dividing line of political parties, it will 
take much longer to get over the feud between Dutch and 
English. As a leading Dutch farmer, who hates it, said to 
me the other day: ‘If only the Constitution could be 
suspended for five years, we should have peace in the country 
in six months !’”’ 

Very different was the view taken by Mr. Chamberlain. 
For one thing, as a good House of Commons man, he had 
not the same mistrust as Lord Milner of parliamentary institu- 
tions and party government. For another, he was convinced, 
and in this he was no doubt right, that no House of Commons 
would ever be persuaded to take away a colonial Constitution, 
once it had been given, without at least incontrovertible proof 
that British interests were seriously threatened, and that 
such a policy was absolutely necessary for their maintenance, 
proof, that is to say, as Mr. Headlam points out, that could 
only be furnished by events which suspension was intended 
to avert. 

Here, then, was a disagreement in a matter of cardinal 
importance between the High Commissioner and his Chief— 
the only one that occurred in the course of their association— 
and it came to a head in the very crisis of the peace negotia- 
tions. For months the constitution had been virtually a 
dead letter, and a monster petition for its definite suspension 
was in process of signature. Lord Milner was asked by some 
of the signatories for an expression of his views, and without 
previously consulting Mr. Chamberlain, deliberately took the 
responsibility of stating them unofficially in a letter which 
was published in the Cape Press. It was a direct challenge, 
and was met by a refusal on the part of the home government 
to accede to the petition. Chamberlain was deeply hurt. For 
Milner, who in consequence offered to resign—an offer which 
was magnanimously refused—it was a crushing blow, for it 
meant that thenceforward, in addition to all other difficulties, 
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from which he was never free, he would have to face a Govern- 
ment at Capetown which was in the hands of enemies who 
would strive their utmost to obstruct his work and, when 
at last the time came, to undo it. How he felt about the 
whole business is, perhaps, best given in his own words 
written to a friend soon afterward : 


““ My letter was not an ‘ indiscretion,’ if by that is meant a piece 
of thoughtlessness. It was a very deliberate, desperate, perhaps 
questionable, attempt to prevent a tremendous blunder. The blunder 
has been made. I hardly hoped to succeed, but I am glad I tried. 
The worst is, it is 100 to 1 that Joe’s line will be apparently successful. 
Anyway, he has given the game out of my and his hands. The Bond 
can take and keep the Government of Cape Colony, if they have only 
sense enough to be very moderate at starting. I know them well 
enough to feel confident that they will. Joe will get his ‘ measures.’ 
They will mean nothing. Underneath the surface everything will go 
to the devil, the bargain of course being that the Bond keep Sprigg 
in power, and he, as of old, executes their behests, puts in rotten magis- 
trates, snubs loyal ones, shuts his eyes to sedition in the country dis- 
tricts, especially the schools, etc., etc. Already a number of our people 
are beginning to clear from the remoter districts, and leave the ex-rebels 
in undisturbed possession. No doubt all this involves no immediate 
danger, perhaps no military danger at any time, tho’ it would be unsafe 
to say that for the long future. But it does mean a fundamental 
departure from true policy, and will have very far-reaching conse- 
quences. Ido not blame Joe, nor can I ever forget his immense courage, 
and great support of me in the past. If he knew the situation as 
intimately as I do, he would never have taken this line—he would sooner 
have left office. I have done everything that a cruelly overworked 
man can do to make him understand it. But it is beyond the power 
of any despatch writer, even if he were doing nothing else, to convey 
to a man 6,000 miles off the same impressions which he himself is 
deriving every day from all his surroundings, drawing in the air he 
breathes. The fact is, I am, and always have been, rowing against 
the stream. The tendency of public opinion and feeling in England is 
to go wrong about South Africa. It needed an ultimatum to wake 
them up, and they will go to sleep again on the first opportunity. J only 
just saved the terms of surrender. It is more than any man can do to 
avert the consequences of the ignorance, self-sufficiency, proneness to 
optimistic self-delusion and fetish-worship of shibboleths, which at 
once resume their sway over John Bull, when you cease kicking him.” 


It was under the influence of these feelings that some two 
years later he declined to take advantage of an easy and 
honourable way of escape from a position that was rapidly 
becoming unendurable. Mr. Chamberlain had recently left 
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the Government, and Milner was invited by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Balfour, to take his place as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. It was a tempting offer, strenuously 
pressed upon him, but he would not accept. A political 
career in this country had no charm for him, and the call of 
duty, as he saw it, lay for the time among his friends and 
followers in South Africa. He decided, therefore, though 
with many searchings of heart, to forgo for the present the 
retirement, the need of which, on grounds of health alone, 
was becoming imperative, and to “stick it out” for a few 
months longer, in which time he might prepare the way for 
the appointment of a successor who understood his policy, 
before a change of Government in this country placed the 
nomination in pro-Boer hands. It was a characteristic act 
of unselfishness and patriotism. 

Lord Milner finally left South Africa at the beginning of 
April, 1905, amidst extraordinary demonstrations of affection 
and respect from all classes of the population in which many 
of his bitterest opponents took part. Some touching letters 
of farewell are quoted in this volume, including a very 
generous good-bye from General J. C. Smuts of which the 
keynote is reconciliation. A year later, by way of contrast, 
the Liberal party, which had in the meantime secured at 
length a decisive victory at the polls, took advantage of an 
irregularity on the Rand—the illegal flogging of a Chinaman— 
for which of course Milner had been technically, but only 
technically, responsible, to exact from him the vengeance 
which they had long been waiting for. The full story of this 
abominable transaction, told in words of burning indignation, 
fitly concludes the second volume of Mr. Headlam’s work. 
The vote of censure—for vote of censure it was, in substance 
if not in form—so far as the public is concerned, has long since 
passed into oblivion, and has to-day no sort of historical 
significance whatever except for the light, the tell-tale light, 
it throws on the characters and the conduct of the political 
personages, the false friend, no less than the open enemy, who 
either actively or passively were parties to it. But to all 
those who knew and loved Milner, and still honour his memory, 
it was an incident that cannot be forgotten or forgiven. The 
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official executioner was the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Mr. Winston Churchill. No doubt it was his cue 
at that stage of his career to play up to the radicals. No 
doubt, also, they in turn were only too eager to be assured, 
as in language of studied insolence they were assured, that 
Lord Milner was done for, that the ideals, the principles, the 
policies for which he had toiled had been utterly discredited 
by the people of Great Britain, that the arrangements on 
which he had consumed all the energies of his life were about 
to be reversed or dissolved, that he had ceased to be a factor 
in public events, that having been arbiter of the fortunes of 
multi-millionaires he was now poor, honourably poor was 
the condescending afterthought, and that the one thing 
now at all costs to beware of was the possibility that he 
might at some future day be re-created. Such were the 
words, with much more to the like effect, of Mr. Churchill, 
the chosen mouth-piece of the Government of Campbell- 
Bannerman, while Asquith and Grey and Haldane, lead- 
ing members of it, sat by and listened in silence. The 
attack, and the vendetta which followed it, was mis- 
chievous enough in South Africa, but it could not harm, 
much less destroy, as had been hoped, its intended 
victim. His ideals and principles and policies, which stand 
revealed in this book, noble in their conception, wide in their 
range, concentrated in their purpose, survived, and will long 
survive, to inspire the thoughts and actions of future states- 
men in England and the sister Dominions, even as he himself, 
most fortunately for the world, survived to render to his 
country, in her hour of direst need, yet more brilliant service 
than ever before. 
JAMES M. RENDEL. 


FICTION IN PEDIGREE 


THE anthropological section of the British Association did 
me the honour of appointing me their president for the 
year 1933, and I selected, as a suitable subject for my 
presidential address, the subject of tradition, on which I 
have been working, on and off, for some years. In the 
course of my address I adduced a good deal of evidence 
to suggest that the origin of the traditional narrative, whether 
it takes the form of myth, epic poem, saga or fairy tale, is 
to be sought in the ritual drama, rather than in historical 
fact. I mentioned incidentally that the traditional descent 
of many English families from people, whether Normans or 
Saxons, who lived at the time of the Norman Conquest, 
was fictitious, and was, in fact, not genuine tradition at all, 
being the work of pedigree fakers, who flourished in quite 
early times. 

The Press seized upon this item in my address and gave 
it a good deal of publicity, with the, to me, somewhat 
unexpected result that abuse was poured upon me, not 
merely by the uneducated, to whom the truth always comes 
as a shock, but by many people whom I should have expected 
to have known better, including members of the College of 
Heralds. Almost the only support that I received was from 
the Society of Genealogists, who, though I cannot claim that 
they were prepared to agree with everything that I said, did, 
at any rate, give their general support to the position which 
I took up. They could not do otherwise, for the facts which 
I stated were derived, not from my own researches, but from 
the writings of such eminent genealogists as Dr. Horace 
Round, Mr. Oswald Barron and Mr. Walter Rye, who, during 
the period from about 1880 to 1910, found out nearly all 
that there was to be found out about early English pedigrees, 
and embodied the result of their researches in the Victoria 
County Histories and other works, where it is available to, 
and has been used by, all serious students of the Norman 
period. There is nothing that I said about pedigrees which 
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has not been in print, in what are recognised as standard 
works, for at least thirty years. Those, therefore, who 
accuse me of falsehood are accusing, at the same time, a 
number of the greatest historians and genealogists of modern 
times. 

There is, however, another class of critic whose attitude 
is somewhat as follows. He says that though it may be 
impossible to prove the existence of the Saxon ancestor, 
it is equally impossible to disprove his existence, and that, 
therefore, believer and sceptic are equally entitled to their 
opinion. That is where this critic is wrong. It is not merely 
possible, but in most cases quite easy, for one who knows 
anything of the period to disprove the Saxon ancestor. 

The commonest and most obvious way in which pedigrees 
betray the fact that they are fakes is by beginning with 
names which could not possibly have been borne by the 
persons who are alleged to have borne them. If Mr. Tompkins 
were to claim that his ancestor, Sir George Washington 
Tompkins, K.C.B., came over to Britain as commander of 
the Tenth Legion under Julius Cesar, his statement would 
probably arouse suspicion in the mind even of the most 
credulous; yet it would be little more absurd than the 
claims which are made on behalf of many Saxon and Norman 
ancestors. 

The first fact to be noted is that Saxons were, strange as 
it may seem, called by Saxon names. Examples of such 
names may be found in any history—Godwin, Tostig, Sitgand, 
Siward, Leofric, and so on. They were not called William, 
Robert or Walter, because these were foreign names which 
were introduced into England by the Normans. A pre- 
Conquest Saxon would be no more likely to be called by a 
Norman name than would a present-day Englishman to be 
called Benito or Giordano, yet the Saxon ancestors of the 
pedigrees are almost always called by Norman names. 

So much for the Christian names of the Saxons; now to 
surnames. The Saxons had no surnames. A Godric might 
be referred to as “ the timberer”’ or “ the son of Guthlac ” 
to distinguish him from other Godrics, but these were not 
his names. Whether he was earl or churl, he had one name, 
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and one name only. The Saxons never used place-names 
as personal names at all. Similarly, the Northmen never 
used place-names as personal names, and the Welsh have 
never done so. 

It should then be clear that when a Saxon ancestor is 
alleged to have been called Bertram Ashburnham or William 
Pewsey he must be a fake, since no Saxon was ever called 
Bertram or Ashburnham or William or Pewsey. In the 
same way Stanley of Stanley, who is alleged to have flourished 
fifty years before the Conquest, “‘ Wynkfelde the Saxon,” 
ancestor of the Wingfields, and many another proclaim them- 
selves by their names to be creatures of fiction. The fact 
that not a single Saxon ancestor can be supported by evidence 
merely confirms in most cases what was already a foregone 
conclusion. 

The case of the Normans is different, since there are in 
existence a number of families with genuine Norman pedigrees, 
though these do not go nearly so far back as is popularly 
supposed. Here, again, it is necessary to study the names. 
During their residence in France the Normans had almost 
completely dropped their old Norse names, and adopted such 
Frankish names as Richard, Hugh and Baldwin, besides 
those mentioned above. William’s army contained many 
Frenchmen and Flemings, as well as Normans, but their 
names were much the same. There was also a large con- 
tingent of Bretons. They had their own names, of which 
Alan was the commonest, though the ancestor of the Fitz- 
Alans did not come over till the twelfth century. In that 
century a few Biblical names begin to creep in, probably 
under the influence of the Crusades. Previously, such names 
as John and Thomas were totally unknown both among 
Normans and Saxons. There are a few names the owner 
of which might be Norman or Saxon, but in general the 
names of the Normans are well known. No Norman was 
ever called Hildebrand, the alleged Norman ancestor of the 
Alingtons. Such names as Titus and Theophilus, which 
appear at the head of some “‘ Norman ”’ pedigrees, are equally 
absurd. 

Another mistake of modern pedigree fakers is to give 
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Normans two Christian names. The double Christian name 
was rare before the eighteenth century, and quite unknown 
in Norman times. 

Unlike the Saxons, the Normans had surnames, but 
before about 1150 these were personal and not hereditary 
William, son of Hugh and lord of Dinard, would be called. 
William FitzHugh, or William de Dinard, or both. His son 
would be called Richard FitzWilliam, and would be called 
de Dinard only if he was actually lord of Dinard. If we find 
Robert de Dinard succeeding Richard de Dinard, it by no 
means follows that they were relatives. Richard might 
have sold, or died without heirs, or been dispossessed. 

We know that Robert de Belesme was the son of Roger 
de Montgomery, that Richard de Réviers was the son of 
Baldwin de Meules, and that Roger de Bréteuil was the son 
of William FitzOsbern, but these were great nobles, and for 
lesser men such evidence is, before 1150, extremely rare. 
By 1200 most of the nobles had settled down to hereditary 
surnames, but as late as 1245 we find Robert FitzRoger 
succeeding his father, Roger FitzJohn, as lord of Clavering. 
Among the commoners the custom of passing on surnames 
from father to son spread much more slowly, and is hardly 
now universal in the wilder parts of Wales. 

About 1400 place names began to be borne as surnames 
without “de” or “ of” before them, and it was then, and 
not till then, that it first became possible for men to be called 
Bertram Ashburnham or William Pewsey. From about 
1450 to about 1850, when there was a foolish revival, no 
Englishman was called “de” anything. 

It is to be noted that the Norman nobles whom I men- 
tioned above left no descendants, and the same applies to 
their successors. Of none of the families in which earldoms 
were created between 1066 and 1442, when John, Lord Talbot, 
became Earl of Shrewsbury, is there a legitimate descendant 
in the male line. Bigod, de Bohun, de Clare, de Valence, 
de Vere, de Warenne, and many others whose deeds once 
made English history, all are gone. We know that some of 
the smaller fry have survived from the twelfth century, but 
since so many families are known to have died out, the 
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probability of survival, in a case where there is no actual 
proof, is very small. 

A point to be noted about the early Normans, de Belesme, 
and so on, is that they came from France, and their sur- 
names were therefore French. They thereby differ from 
the “‘ Norman ancestor,” who usually lands at Pevensey 
Bay already equipped with the English surname, de Alington, 
or whatever it may be, which his descendants will sub- 
sequently assume. He also styles himself “ sir,’ unaware 
that knights were not so styled till the thirteenth century. 
He makes the further mistake, in many cases, of bearing his 
family arms upon his shield, unaware that family arms had 
not yet been invented. 

The origin of heraldry is wrapped in a good deal of 
obscurity, but there seems to be no doubt that the system 
was evolved during the Crusades as a means whereby a 
nobleman could be identified, and any document purporting 
to be sealed by him recognised as genuine, in a polyglot and 
illiterate host. Before that time men had borne devices 
upon their shields, but they were purely arbitrary and without 
significance. The first coat of arms to be passed on by a 
man to his heirs seems to have been the three golden leopards 
on a red field which were adopted by Richard I. towards the 
close of his reign, and which are still the arms of our sovereigns. 
Any arms alleged to have been borne before 1180 should be 
regarded with the gravest suspicion. 

The “‘ Norman ancestor ”’ is also apt to be somewhat care- 
less in matters of dress. When the “ancestor” of the 
FitzWilliams accepted a scarf from the neck of King William, 
he was obviously ignorant of the fact that such scarves would 
not be worn until about five hundred years later. 

In the matter of building, also, the “‘ Norman ancestor ”’ 
was apt to be before his time. Usually the first thing he did 
on settling in England was to build himself a stone castle. 
The early Norman castles were, however, wooden structures 
on a mound of earth, and stone castles, with one or two 
exceptions, were not built till well on in the twelfth century. 

All this goes merely to show that our Norman ancestor 
must be possible before he is probable. Even if he seems to 
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be above reproach, his existence can only be established by 
reference to Doomsday Book and other documents of the 
period. A pedigree drawn up in the sixteenth century is 
not evidence. 

Now a word on the family. In England, if we say that 
the Podger family has been settled at Slocum Podger for 
five hundred years, we mean that persons bearing the surname 
of Podger have been settled there throughout that period and 
that the present Podger is a direct legitimate descendant in 
the male line of the original Podger. There are in this 
country thousands of people who can trace a descent in the 
female line from the Royal Family, and on the principle that 
anyone is at liberty to select any female ancestress as the 
founder of his family, all these people could claim membership 
of the Royal Family. 

In conclusion, I would say that the foregoing is, in its 
main outlines, unquestionable by anyone who knows any- 
thing of the subject. It may, and probably does, contain 
slips and inaccuracies, since I do not claim to be an expert 
on the period. I have made no original researches, since 
nobody can do this who is not an expert. What I have done 
is to study some of the standard works on the subject before 
expressing an opinion, and I have a right to demand that 
my critics shall do the same. 


RAGLAN. 


WHERE WINE-PALMS WAVE 


As Autumn’s last days merge gradually into winter, and 
murk and dirt accumulate again, scrubbing-brushes and 
street-brooms assume a new importance. Colder days and 
nights, too, call for thick broths and soups, not to mention 
porridge—that overcoat of our insides. Such foods thus now 
become of vastly greater interest than was the case in summer. 
But the saucepans used for these dainties require continual 
scouring, of course. The good housewife, therefore, attends 
about now to the business of securing several first-class 
whisks, which, like her scrubbing-brushes and the street- 
brooms of the sweepers, invariably possess bristle of 
piassava. 

Domestic necessities such as the above render this West 
African product of special importance to women, many of 
whose male belongings, nowadays, earn their living in the 
countries where it grows. Quantities of piassava thus can 
always be seen on the white man’s premises in Sierra Leone 
or Southern Nigeria, particularly when, as now, the rainy 
season there is drawing to a close. In those tropical lands, 
the uncovered portions of a trader’s wharf shimmer and 
sizzle like a gridiron. Away from the water, however, the 
unprotected countryside lies hotter yet, the sun of those 
regions beating fiercely down on everything around. 

Contrasted with a furnace such as pictured, those parts 
of the quay carrying galvanized-iron roofing certainly look 
shady and inviting. Open on every side, these spaces are 
also pleasantly airy; notwithstanding that their plank 
floor is temporarily covered with piles of glowing piassava. 
A first glance at these retreats makes them appeal cool 
compared to the open wharf. But contemplation of the Kroo- 
boys there, all busy bundling up for export those red-brown, 
fibrous little rods, fosters in one, instead, a sympathetic 
state of heat. Some compensation for this ceaseless exudation 
of perspiration is afforded, nevertheless, by studying the 
piassava’s glorious, rich, warm colour—a feast for the eye 
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and the surest guide to the product’s quality. The sight of 
those quantities of bristles in embryo—several thousands 
of pounds weight of it often cover such a wharf—sets one 
dreaming, moreover, by a natural sequence of thought, about 
the fibre’s origin and its ultimate destiny. 

An empty barrel against an adjacent roof-support suggests 
an admirable temporary seat. Drowsy from the heat, one 
succumbs to its seductions ; accordingly sinking down with 
a sigh, to stare vacantly over the busy quay and far across 
the river. Very soon, one then sleepily reflects, will all these 
surrounding masses, won from West Afric’s vegetable wine- 
deposits, be scattered throughout the world. And speedily 
thereafter will they be taken into use by our present complex 
civilization, since no material as yet discovered can supply 
bristle so suitable for certain necessary tools as do the leaf- 
bases of this most remarkable palm. 

x * x * * 

Raphia vinifera is one of the world’s most useful growths. 
No part of it is ever wasted ; every shred of it is used! To 
yield broom-fibres for us, as a matter of fact, is merely one 
function, after all, of this peculiarly graceful palm ; although 
we mainly esteem it because of this product in particular. 
No one cherishes a wine-palm more carefully, however, than 
does its negro owner. Well he may, since besides furnishing 
him with many useful, almost indispensable commodities, 
it provides him with the natural, ready-made toddy which 
helps so much to brighten up his somewhat drab existence. 

When freshly drawn, this frothy, fragrant liquor much 
resembles ginger-beer. And after an inspection-tramp through 
those steaming sun-smitten lands, where the perspiration 
runs off one in rills, nothing restores the jaded and limp 
European like a deep draught of “ mimbo.” In that damp, 
depressing heat, a calabash of the stuff is hailed with actual 
shouts of joy! But this beverage ought never to be older than 
a day, or better still only a few hours, since palm-wine com- 
mences to ferment as soon as drawn, and increases in strength 
—and odour—with every hour of standing. Nevertheless, 
this makes not the slightest difference to the negro, who 
prefers his brew both niffy and tasty, and relishes it best, 
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indeed, when of a pungency that would turn a white man’s 
stomach. 

Upon reluctantly coming up from the depths of a beaker 
filled with a really heady portion of this wine, Fry-pan, or 
Bottle-of-Beer, as some among the native labourers fre- 
quently are style, will rub his visibly swelling tummy and 
gasp, appreciatively, with face-splitting grin, “‘ E-yah, eyah— 
him sweet too much!” One knows by that to leave the 
mimbo well alone this time, white men preferring this drink 
when considerably less powerful. 

** ** * * ** 

The swamps which border the Bight of Biafra daily see 
files of youths and boys gliding through the mists of early 
morning down to their several creeks. In a half-coconut 
shell held in their left hand, these youngsters carry fire, as 
in the Bible stories which flash to memory at the sight. 
From time to time they blow upon such charcoal embers to 
keep them well alight, while in their right hand they clutch 
the black man’s ubiquitous matchet and the necessary 
calabash. 

Arrived at the swamp, each lad swarms swiftly up his 
family’s particular palm. For although growing wild and 
untended, each such tree has its definite and very jealous 
owner. Woe betide that foollish man who attempts to tap the 
wine-palm of another! ‘ Dat-a-way,” as the natives say, 
‘‘ trubble lib for come !”’ 

Embedded in the trash round the hole cut at the palm’s 
top, the fire is speedily fanned to a little blaze, the heat 
engendered by which causes the mimbo to rise within the 
trunk and well right over. Sufficient of the liquor to supply 
the household’s wants, or to offer for sale, thereupon is ladled 
into the vessel, or vessels brought by the boy who, after 
slyly regaling himself well, hurries homewards with his 
mimbo. 

In the local club, or council-chamber, appropriately 
styled the “‘ Mimbo-house ”’ in certain parts of West Africa, 
innumerable gallons of this palm-wine are consumed. In 
the stifling afternoons, here, the chiefs and older men of the 
village and neighbourhood, liberally supplied with mimbo 
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and their long “‘ churchwardens,” usually are ranged around 
the room; met, according to an almost daily custom, for 
bouts of interminable talk. Mostly this is nothing but froth 
and foam, inspired to a great extent by the liquor with which 
their systems fairly reek. For hour after hour will these old 
fellows swill gallons—yes, gallons—of their favourite brew ; 
while they get steadily more befuddled with their rank 
tobacco fumes and the sour odour of the mimbo-yeast seeth- 
ing at the unwashed bottoms of their various calabashes. 

So thick and lively, indeed, does this culture speedily 
become, that when his store of dry, commercial yeast un- 
expectedly gives out, the white man’s black Accra cookie 
often employs it for raising the flour required for making his 
master’s bread ! 

** x ** x 

Continual draining of the wine-palm’s precious fluid of 
course kills the trees at length, when the females of its owner’s 
family at once take possession of it. Their lord and master, 
in fact, promptly cuts it down; abandoning it as prey, then, 
to the army of chocolate-coloured women and children who 
speedily strip the trunk. 

Finished is now the wine-palm’s business of providing 
strong drink for the black lords of creation. But only when 
these gentry have done with it does it commence, for the 
first time, to serve some really useful purpose. The agents 
in this transformation, moreover, are the much despised 
women and girls, who lop off the palm’s huge leaves, and 
whisk away the fringe-like leaflets of these from their enormous 
mid-ribs. Tied into bundles and carried home, these leaflets 
make the slabs of matting universally used for thatching in 
those parts. Such slabs when properly put on will turn the 
heaviest downpour, and roofs formed of them will last without 
repair for at least a couple of years. 

The leaflets disposed of, the stout mid-ribs of the banner- 
like leaves are next collected and variously employed for 
hut-rafters, for fences, and even for the negro’s very simple 
furniture. Thus the useful wine-palm has provided pleasant 
drink for its dusky owners, and furnished them with materials 
for defence against the weather, and for an easier, more 
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civilized way of living. As yet, however, it has bestowed 
on them no money, which is produced by the piassava the 
palm is now about to yield. 

As this tree grew to maturity, it shed its leaves from time 
to time. The immense, wide bases of these, as of those just 
trimmed, now encase much of Raphia vinifera’s stem like 
a covering of armour-plating. But is not long ere these, too, 
are completely prised off, and bare, indeed, is now the trunk ; 
its further usefulness limited at last to enriching once more 
the soil from which it sprang. 

The petioles, as these leaf-bases are styled, are next well 
pounded with clubs or blunt stones until friable, when they 
are weighted with stones in the nearest stream for several 
weeks. Upon being attended to, these petioles are found with 
their vegetable portion rotted into bits. And when this 
rubbish is washed away, disclosure is made of quantities of 
“bass,” or piassava-fibre, still embedded in the petioles. 
Herein consists the commercial value of these wine-palms, 
since piassava, as we know, nowadays is almost indispensable 
to the comfort and convenience of the white man. 

x x * * * 

At the present time, all civilized lands ceaselessly demand 
piassava. Thus the white trader’s eagerness for money 
often has caused the cry that the black man is incorrigibly 
lazy ; because, forsooth, our coloured brother does not see 
why he should deliver more of this, or any other product, 
than momentarily pleases him. Could we but glance into 
the natives’ minds, however, we likely should find these folk 
considering that they work pretty hard! This would actually 
be true, indeed, of all the women and girls, who, being re- 
garded by their males merely as superior sort of slaves, 
certainly have to work very hard—even from our point of 
view. For all gathering, preparing and marketing of produce 
has to be done by them; at such times, moreover, as they 
can spare from domestic duties, or the important labour 
demanded by the farms. 

The lords of these ladies spend the morning in hunting, 
fishing, and building, or repairing their huts or fences, which 
last, being of perishable materials, constantly require re- 
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newing. In the afternoons, as stated, many resort to their 
palaver-houses, where they pass the rest of the long, hot 
day talking scandal and imbibing pungent mimbo. 

Needless to say, women are not permitted to share the 
Mimbo-house, access to which is sternly restricted to elders 
of the dominant sex. But Satan, as well we know at home, 
finds mischief for the idle hands of even ladies! On returning 
from farm or market, therefore, these wise black belles set 
to preparing produce—piassava amongst other kinds; since 
this fibre is also very useful to the native. From it this 
gentleman fashions many of his most ingenious fish-traps, 
the tethering-rope for his canoe—necessary as a horse among 
those creeks—and most important of all, the slings in which 
his youngsters mount the towering oil-palms, without the 
fruits of which he scarcely could exist. 

In spite of the severe punishment the palm’s petioles 
received, and their subsequent lengthy retting, they still 
hang together quite a bit. But their fibres, now being loose 
in them, can easily be extracted, and to do this and prepare 
each single little stick, or bristle, is another of the daily 
tasks of our West African lady friends. These draw out the 
fibres, one by one, from the petiole before them ; pass them 
for cleaning through a primitive scutching-comb ; rinse them 
to free them finally from any vegetable-matter still adhering 
to them, and dry them slowly in the shade—not in the sun- 
shine, for that would render them brittle. The piassava 
then is ready for sale. Length, strength and colour are the 
qualities by which it is judged; poor stuff not possessing 
that warm, glossy shade so artistically satisfying. 

Fully aware that water weighs, the native naturally is 
tempted by the washing, necessary for piassava’s preparation, 
to present this produce for sale in as wet a condition as he 
imagines may escape detection. Piassava is bought by 
weight. But the white man also has been there, and thus 
compels the native to open out his bundles when offering 
same! On being examined, these are either rejected alto- 
gether, or accepted with allowances. But if damp when 
bought, the piassava must not be baled again before becom- 
ing absolutely dry, otherwise it will rot in transit. 
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It is only from some distance that piassava arrives, as 
it occasionally does, at the trader’s wharf in canoe-loads 
of thousands of pounds weight. Most if it usually reaches 
the white man from local sources; women staggering on to 
the wharf with head loads heavy enough, one would have 
thought, to break their sturdy necks. Or a pound or two 
of the stuff will be brought in, carefully balanced on the 
shaven pate of some stark naked Cupid! Highly diverting 
is it to watch these little brown fellows or their sisters. Plainly 
they regard the storekeeper and his very strange surroundings 
with delicious thrills of horror, and venture up to his scales 
with their tiny burdens as if engaged in an effort of supremest 
daring. Yet somehow they manage to come up to scratch 
at last ; then scamper off happily with their paper tallies— 
“books” these are called—which Mother will exchange for 
goods next time she comes to trade. 


* * * * * 


Drink, thatching-slabs, rafters, fencing-poles and piassava 
have already all been yielded by what, with justice, may 
surely be termed West Africa’s “‘ vade mecum.” Can it possibly 
possess anything for us further ? Assuredly it both can and 
does, since it still conceals one material more. And that a 
most important one; not merely for ourselves, but also for 
the palm’s black owners ! 

In joyous spring, as everybody know, the girls of most 
white races gladly take, nowadays, to cute little raffia hats. 
But as they cram such things upon their pretty, shingled 
heads do these damsels ever realize that in fact they then are 
donning a headgear fashioned from the leaves of this same 
palm ? Perhaps not; nevertheless so itis! Raffia is actually 
the innermost part of the fringe-like fronds of the leaves of 
Raphia vinifera, which produce it by being deprived of their 
upper and lower layers of dark, outermost green. * Mostly 
these fronds make thatching-slabs. But the negro holds 
such as are not wanted for this purpose singly and edgewise 
between his close-pressed, moistened palms. Then, merely 
by blowing upon them sharply, the upper and lower epidermis 
of the leaflet easily become detached, and stripped away by 
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a sliding sort of motion; when the sweet-smelling, ivory- 
coloured raffia ribbon is revealed lying snugly within. 

Were this raffia to shrivel, it would be useless for fancy 
articles or for decorative purposes, although it would still 
be perfectly good to use as garden-bast ; for which alone we 
formerly employed it. Therefore to prevent this natural 
shrinkage, the product must be dried most carefully in shade ; 
quick drying causing raffia to wilt up like a string. 

The best raffia reaches us from Madagascar. But every 
sort, if properly prepared, enters the world of commerce 
in long strips of some three-quarters of an inch in width. 
Lately this product has become exceedingly popular with all 
classes, because of the lovely shades it can be dyed, as well 
as its remarkable strength, toughness and pliability. To 
preserve this material and add to its beauty by giving it a 
suitable lustre, all industrial raffia is dipped before use in 
bath of diluted glycerine, then slowly dried again. It is now 
ready for employment, and is finally made in this country 
into hats—framed or merely crocheted—shoes, bags, table- 
mats and scores of other dainty, practical objects. 

* ** x * * 

For white men to make things of raffia is comparatively 
modern, of course. But this is nothing new in West Africa, 
where for ages the negroes have plaited this product into a 
kind of textile fabric. Pieces of this, of varying width, used 
to be and are still employed out there, as skirts for such of 
the mammies as cannot afford gas “ Manchester.” They are 
also used for produce-bags and for fringed, decorated cloths 
of very many kinds. Even large canoe-sails are sometimes 
fashioned from widths, sewn together, of this most beautiful 
grass-cloth ; which is, however, always slightly soapy to 
the touch. 

A fastened-up roll of raffia ribbons often serves the black 
man wéll in place of a cushion or hassock. Such a little 
bolster-like circlet also functions excellently as pad for a 
heavy head-load, and finally makes a splendid pillow when 
at length some weary roamer seeks repose. 

Startled from one’s reverie by this last thought, one 
finds that the tropical sun is setting, and that the piassava 
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formerly strewn about the wharf has all been gathered now, 
into compact, hundredweight bundles that are neatly bound 
with wrappers of tightly-sewn, trade-marked sacking. These 
little bales, in fact, lie scattered all over the quay, and have 
still to be stacked under cover near the water before the 
weary Kroo-boys can knock off for the night. 

Clear the wharf and ready it for morning’s trade—that 
is the law of the Coast! Perchance fresh supplies of piassava 
will quickly flood the quay again. But as the sun sets, and 
the last, lingering couple of labourers also disappears, one 
reflects that possibly no piassava at all may be brought in 
on the morrow, since one never can tell in West Africa what 
a day’s trading may. produce. 


West AFRICAN TRADER. 


THE COLORADO BEETLE 


No insect pest has ever caused such interest and concern 
to the British public as the Colorado Beetle, and in view 
of its recent discovery in an allotment at Tilbury, the present 
seems an appropriate time for a short account of the pest 
and the dangers to be feared from its introduction. 

In 1824, Thomas Say, a naturalist attached to an exploring 
expedition in the Rocky Mountains, found a conspicuous 
yellow and black beetle feeding on Sand-bur, a kind of wild 
potato common in that area. 

When civilisation spread westwards, and potatoes began 
to be cultivated in the regions where the beetle was common, 
the insect transferred its attentions to the cultivated crop, 
and, finding an abundance of suitable food material to its 
hand, multiplied to an enormous extent. Then commenced a 
gradual spread eastwards of the beetle, and it began to be 
recognised that a very serious menace to American potato 
growers had arisen. In 1859 the beetle—now known as the 
Colorado Beetle or Potato Bug—had spread as far as Nebraska, 
and by 1865 the Mississippi River had been crossed. After 
this the rate of spread became more rapid, and several points 
on the Atlantic seaboard were reached in 1874. In the two 
following years incredible numbers of the beetles appeared 
on the New England coast, and hundreds of thousands 
perished in the sea. Graphic accounts of the immense swarms 
of beetles encountered appeared in the press of that period : 
we read of railway traffic being interrupted owing to the 
rails being rendered slippery by the masses of crushed bodies 
on the line, of ships near the coast being invaded, and of 
“the air of coastal towns being poisoned” by the stench 
of dead beetles washed up on the shore. At the present 
time, practically every part of the United States where pota- 
toes are grown is infected with the beetle. The only area 
remaining free is the Pacific coast, the Rocky Mountains 
having so far proved an insuperable barrier to the pest. 
Canada was first invaded in 1870, when the insect was 
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discovered in several places in the province of Ontario. 
Dr. Riley, the State Entomologist of Missouri, described the 
method of crossing as follows: “In the spring the Detroit 
River was literally swarming with the beetles, and they were 
crossing Lake Erie on ships, chips, staves, boards, or any 
other floating object which presented itself. They soon 
infested all the islands to the west of the lake, and by June 
were common around London, and finally occupied the whole 
country between the St. Clair and Niagara Rivers.” 

Once an entry had been gained, the spread of the beetle 
in Canada was rapid, especially in an easterly direction, 
Nova Scotia being reached in 1881. Westward the spread 
was less rapid, but the insect was found in British Columbia 
in 1919, and since then has spread considerably in that 
province. At the present day the pest occurs practically 
throughout the Dominion wherever potatoes are grown. 

In view of the enormous number of beetles that reached 
the eastern seaboard of the United States in 1876 and subse- 
quent years, it is not surprising that a few should have reached 
Europe at that period, for the adult beetle can live without 
food for a considerable time, and has proved quite capable of 
surviving the Atlantic crossing. Living beetles were found at 
Bremen in 1876, and one was found on Liverpool Docks in 
1877, having apparently crossed the Atlantic on a cattle boat. 
Two small outbreaks occurred in Germany in the same year, 
but both were stamped out before the pest had established 
itself. For ten years nothing further was heard of the pest 
in Europe, but in 1887 two more outbreaks occurred, again 
in Germany, and were successfully eradicated in the same 
year. In 1901 the beetle first made its appearance in num- 
bers in England, when the potatoes on an allotment at 
Tilbury Docks were discovered to be heavily infected. Very 
drastic measures were immediately taken to deal with the 
outbreak : the whole of the crop and the surrounding herbage 
were soaked in paraffin and burnt ; the soil was soaked with 
paraffin, and then dressed with gas lime, which was deeply 
ploughed in. In spite of these measures a few beetles were 
found in the following year, but these were successfully 
eradicated. In 1914, just before the commencement of the 
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war, a rather more serious outbreak occurred in Germany, 
some eight acres of potatoes being infested, but the pest 
was successfully stamped out. A much more serious situa- 
tion arose in 1922, when an outbreak was discovered in 
France in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux. Beetles had 
probably been introduced with stores for the American 
troops in France, and it is likely that a colony had been in 
existence for some time prior to discovery. However that 
may be, in spite of strenuous efforts on the part of the French 
authorities, all attempts at eradication have failed. The 
beetle has spread over a considerable part of France, and 
there unfortunately appears to be little doubt that it will 
eventually invade all parts of the continent of Europe where 
potatoes are grown, despite the fact that the progress of the 
beetle in France has been considerably slower than it was in 
America in the previous century. Since the outbreak was 
discovered in 1922 it has spread northward at an average 
rate of seventeen miles yearly, * whereas its progress in the 
few years prior to 1874 in America was at the annual rate of 
nearly one hundred miles. The vast swarms of beetles which 
were such a feature of that period have also not been expe- 
rienced in France, and this is probably largely due to the fact 
that the French authorities, benefiting by the experience of 
American growers, have been carrying out systematic spraying 
operations in the areas where the beetle has become estab- 
lished. 

With the approach of the beetle to the northern coast 
of France the danger of an invasion of this country becomes 
more imminent every year, and this danger cannot be met 
entirely by legislative measures. It is true that the risk of 
introduction can be reduced very considerably by the 
measures already adopted, such as the prohibition of potato 
imports from countries where the beetle exists, and the 
prohibition or restriction of other vegetable imports from 
areas in the vicinity of outbreaks. Nothing, however, can 
prevent a beetle from flying on to a ship in a French port 

* The rate of spread varies considerably from year to year: in some 


years, particularly in the early stages of the invasion, little progress was 
made ; while in others, as for instance in 1931, large advances took place. 
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and leaving it on arrival in England, and when the enormous 
amount of traffic between the two countries is taken into 
consideration, it is obvious that as soon as the beetle becomes 
common near the coast the chances of invasion are very 
great. 

As it would thus seem impossible to prevent the occasional 
arrival of isolated beetles, it is exceedingly important that 
these should be discovered before they have multiplied to any 
great extent. A small isolated colony could be exterminated 
with more or less certainty, but once daughter colonies have 
been formed, possibly some distance away from the original 
infestation, the problem becomes one of much greater diffi- 
culty. It is therefore essential for everyone who has any- 
thing to do with potato crops, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of seaports, to keep a sharp watch for the appearance 
of the pest. 

The adult Colorado Beetle is similar in shape to a Lady- 
bird, but is considerably larger. It is about half an inch in 
length, and of a yellow colour, with ten longitudinal black 
lines on the back. The beetles spend the winter in the soil, 
usually burrowing down to a depth of about ten inches. In 
late spring, when the weather becomes warm, they work 
their way to the surface and fly to potato crops in the neigh- 
bourhood, where they begin to feed on the foliage. In a few 
days the females commence egg-laying ; the yellowish oval 
eggs being placed in groups of about thirty on the undersides 
of the potato leaves. A single female may lay a very large 
number of eggs in the course of the season ; over one thousand 
have been produced by beetles kept in captivity, and it is 
possible that even this number may be exceeded under 
natural conditions. The eggs hatch in about a week or ten 
days, giving rise to reddish grubs. The grubs feed voraciously 
on the potato leaves for about three weeks; they are then 
full grown, and bury themselves in the soil, where they spend 
a resting stage as pup, subsequently emerging as adult 
beetles. 

The eggs and pup of course have no power of movement ; 
the grubs are sluggish and can merely crawl about the foliage, 
or from plant to plant as the leaves are consumed. The 
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adult beetle, however, possesses considerable powers of 
flight, and it is in this stage, therefore, that the spread of the 
pest takes place. The actual distance that a beetle could 
fly without alighting is not known, but flights of half a mile 
are not uncommon, and much greater distances have been 
recorded. It is unlikely that the pest could fly across the 
English Channel by its own unaided efforts, but with a follow- 
ing wind the feat is not impossible, and the chance of an 
invasion in this way cannot be overlooked. 

It may reasonably be asked whether the dangers to be 
anticipated from the establishment of the Colorado Beetle 
in this country are sufficiently great to justify the precautions 
taken against its introduction. Let us therefore consider the 
probable consequences of a serious invasion. In the first 
place, it must be remembered that in common with most 
other insects the Colorado Beetle has enormous powers of 
reproduction. As we have already seen, a single female can 
lay over one thousand eggs during the season : assuming that 
half of these produce females, in the course of two generations 
500,000 beetles would arise from a single pair. As at least 
two broods occur in the year, it is easily seen that, if allowed 
to multiply unchecked, countless numbers would appear 
in the course of a few years. In their native home many 
factors are present that limit the increase of insects and keep 
their numbers approximately stationary from year to year. 
Among these shortage of food is one of the most important. 
When human settlement takes place in virgin land, large 
areas previously covered by a mixed vegetation are planted 
with one crop, and any indigenous insect that can thrive on 
this crop has an abundant supply of food to hand. This is 
what occurred at the time of the original onset of the beetle 
in America. It found large quantities of a suitable food ready 
to hand and multiplied enormously, and although its natural 
enemies—birds and parasitic or predaceous insects—have 
now reduced it somewhat in numbers, artificial means of con- 
trol must still be employed. Where an insect is transported 
to a foreign country, its chances of multiplication are still 
greater, as its natural enemies are as a rule not carried with 
it. In these cases artificial control methods are still more 
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necessary, as if the climate is suitable and foodstuff is avail- 
able no check on the multiplication of the insect exists. 

As far as is known, the climate of Great Britain would 
prove perfectly suitable to the Colorado Beetle: a food 
supply is assured, and the natural enemies of the pest are 
absent. We can assume, therefore, that the beetle would 
thrive and multiply. When numerous, the Colorado Beetle 
entirely defoliates the potatoes, and no crop at all is pro- 
duced, so that if it became established, artificial control 
measures would be necessary in order to grow potatoes at all. 
The real point to consider is whether the routine measures 
that would become necessary are so costly as to warrant every 
effort being made to prevent the pest becoming established. 
The answer is undoubtedly in the affirmative. To control 
the Colorado Beetle it is essential to spray all potatoes at 
least twice in the year with arsenical washes. This would 
mean that every grower would have to have a spraying- 
machine, would have to supply additional man and_ horse 
labour, and would have to purchase expensive chemicals to 
treat a crop that is already costly to grow. The final outcome 
would be an increase in the price of potatoes to the consumer 
—and everyone is a consumer of potatoes—so it is obviously 
in everyone’s interest that the Colorado Beetle should not 
become a resident here. 

In conclusion, the fact should be emphasised that early 
discovery of an outbreak is half the battle, so that in his 
own interest anyone who finds suspicious insects on potato 
crops should report them without delay to the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 


A. S. Bucknurst. 


POEM 


BALLAD OF CHRISTMAS AND EPIPHANY. 


Three wise Kings rode steadily swinging 
Across the valley and up the slope 

On lightly-laden camels, bringing 
Costliest treasure and highest hope ; 

A star their light, and within them springing 
Faith ; but the doubters in darkness grope. 


So to Jerusalem, rapidly riding ; 

They seek the place where the King is born: 
Bethlehem ! thither the Star is guiding, 

And thither they come at the break of morn : 
Passing by shepherds in fields abiding, 

Who watch, that lambs be not lost or torn. 


Angels long in the heaven have waited, 
Cherubim, Seraphim, preluding low ; 
Ready to tell, at the instant fated, 
The marvellous Birth that redeems from woe ; 
Now they break into song, dedicated 
To Peace and goodwill, as Love bid them so. 


The shepherds beheld, amazed and frightened ; 
The shepherds heard, and were sore afraid ; 

Till the vision of angels round them brightened 
In gentle radiance that cast no shade ; 

And their souls were at peace, their hearts were lightened 
At news of the Babe in the manger laid. 


ned 
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The wild beasts yielded to heavenly charming, 
And gently couched by the fearless sheep ; 

The lion and wolf, averse from harming, 
Lay by the cattle as though to sleep ; 

The ox and the ass, secure from alarming, 
Stood by the cradle in reverence deep. 


The wise men entered the lowly stable, 
And all transfigured with light it shone : 
The manger’s rim seemed a jewelled table 
For them to offer their gifts upon ; 
The Babe was fairer than dream or fable, 
And all life’s load from their hearts was gone. 


Blessings attended each royal ranger 

Who followed the star and found his King, 
As he homeward fared from the cradling manger 

Where the King of all Kings lay slumbering : 
Not yet the hour for toil and danger, 

But for Joy, and every loveliest thing. 


me 


Think on this Birth, than which never was stranger : 
God keep us all in remembering ! 


R. R. O. 


WINTER SPORTS AT HOME 


It has been said that modern children have no home, in 
which case it is, of course, not possible for them to sport 
in it. But there are a few unfashionable beings (their 
parents lacking the hotel spirit), who still possess a school- 
room fire, with one of those brass-topped fire-guards on 
which one sits so comfortably and so precariously. 

Here, with a black kettle singing on the hob, and the 
smell of burnt toast thick in the air, is the fount and spring 
of all winter sports. It is from this perch, with legs tingling 
and shifting uneasily before the blaze, that youthful genius 
has most frequently uttered that moving phrase, “I’ve got 
an idea’’—and although it is not known who invented 
tobogganing, and the boy who first thought of watering the 
slide with a boiling kettle will be for ever anonymous, it is 
safe to guess that they went to these entrancing occupations 
hot from the stimulating tortures of the schoolroom fire. 

It is not essential to winter sports to have snow ; in fact 
one of the best-known mediums for winter sport in this 
country is mud. One small boy, rescued from what in 
Treland is known as a “‘cow-gap”’ (for reasons that are 
obvious), said: “‘ Fun—but a nasty death.” A remark that 
has frequently been made about snow. While only those 
who have tried to cross a bog dry shod after heavy rain 
realize that there is at least one home sport which makes 
ski-ing look easy. 

No country where it freezes hard for six months in the 
year can provide the same amount of excitement as can be 
got from “seeing if the lake will bear” (the lake being 
reputed to be bottomless, and in Ireland to have a “‘ monster ” 
lurking in its depths). A lake which has all the appearance 
of being frozen solid when one throws stones at it, which 
allows the youngest light-weight (generously abandoned to 
Fate by the unanimous vote of his family) to slide from one 
side to the other, but from which uncles have to be thrillingly 
rescued with ladders, and which cracks ominously whenever 
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approached by Authority. From the centre of such a lake 
one can safely defy the tea-gong and the peacock screams of 
French governesses, and a great deal of effect can be achieved 
by waltzing round a large dark hole with an electric torch. 

Can Switzerland compare with this ? or the Cresta with 
our “‘ home run,” where only the utterly reckless can hope to 
avoid four strands of barbed wire and the pig-sty, and where 
the timorous are apt to find themselves in the brook? “It’s 
all right as long as you don’t lose your head and go over the 
quarry,” screamed John to a friend on a toboggan party. 
But alas, mothers intervened. 

Bonfires are a sport unknown to hotel life, unless one is 
lucky enough to be in at a real fire. The garden bonfire, 
smelly and beloved, in which potatoes are roasted whose 
cinders are loyally eaten by devoted parents, and around 
which hang wires, hotter than torturers’ pincers, supporting 
sizzling apples. Glorious bonfires of hedge-clippings, flaming 
and leaping in the dark, a menace to trees and haystacks, or 
sadder bonfires, over which one hangs choking, with stream- 
ing eyes, offering all that one most treasures to coax them 
back to life. They became such an obsession in one family, 
that a young and scared scullery-maid was found tied to a 
tree, with a “ green fire”’ lit under her, while a horde of 
children sang exhilarating dirges round her. But this is never 
likely to occur again, the feudal spirit being long since dead. 

Taking a donkey-cart into the woods for holly is a winter 
sport of the first order; there should, if possible, be two 
donkeys, tandem, a pair of housemaid’s steps, several small 
hatchets, and a good deal of rope—the more rope and donkeys 
there are the more sport is likely to occur—while, if it be 
possible to add six children of varying ages and several dogs, 
there is likely to be quite as much excitement as is good for 
anyone. 

Losing a dog on a winter’s night can hardly perhaps be 
looked on as a sport, but for intense anxiety, prolonged agony 
of mind and general discomfort of search, it can be compared 
with any rescue party anywhere. Also it has the great merit 
that, on returning home in despair, one is so often greeted 
by the lamented one asleep on the hearthrug, a happy and 
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unfussy ending seldom achieved by the human adventurer, 
who prefers, if possible, to come home on a stretcher, preceded 
by someone to “ break the news.” 

The winter sports of hunting and shooting are in these 
days confined to the rich or the spendthrift, but a rabbit in 
the garden may happen to anyone. If the garden is small, 
surrounded by rabbit-wire and full of flower-beds, glass 
frames, tool sheds and other hazards, the fun can be well 
worth the expense, but if the garden is large the rabbit 
always wins. Soldier-servants find this game very stimulat- 
ing, and so valuable are the strategical problems involved in 
it, that one officer’s wife has seriously thought of approaching 
the W.O. with the idea for a war game. 

All these are outdoor sports, but in the winter in England, 
the best of all the fun brings us back to the schoolroom fire 
again. Is there anyone with youth so dead in them that 
they can breathe the camphorated air of a dress-up box 
without a leap of the heart, or see a false moustache without 
wanting to try it on? The fewer people there are to play 
charades the better. One child has been known to represent 
a king with one leg (in tights), a robber chief with the other 
leg (in a knee boot), while his back view, in a golden pigtail 
and a wedding veil, represented the heroine. 

Another good fireside sport is known to each family by a 
different pet name. It consists of a serial story told by 
each in turn, the object being to leave the hero or heroine, 
preferably both, in such a position as to make it impossible 
for the next narrator to continue. Anyone who laughs has 
to drop out. It is an agonizing game, and one that must 
never be played with young schoolboys, since their con- 
tributions are of an impropriety and unexpectedness so 
devastating to the adult mind that no grown-up can hope 
to win. 

On one occasion the Shah of Persia had been left in the 
Bakerloo Tube. It was Michael’s turn to continue the tale. 
He lifted blue and dreamy eyes from the fire. There was a 
long pause. The company felt sorry for Michael’s dilemma ; 
it was felt to be hardly fair to have given so difficult a proposi- 
tion to one so young. ‘‘ The Shah felt a terrible pain piercing 
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him,”’ began Michael. The company looked uneasy. “ The 
pain got worse and worse. And when the collector came for 
the tickets—‘ Lo!’ said the Shah of Persia, ‘I have had 
twins.’ ” 

Less embarrassing amusements can be provided by 
burning nuts, bobbing for apples, and swallowing the candle. 

Strictly speaking, these are Hallowe’en games, but one 
must not be too fussy about dates. When clamouring children 
have to be amused, who cares for the calendar. The chief 
essential for these games is a room with no carpet; this 
applies also to toffee-making, since an enterprising child can 
sign his name in toffee quite indelibly on a carpet. After 
that is required one large wash-tub, not too full of water ; the 
water had better start clean for the sake of appearance, but 
it will make no difference eventually. One apple, the larger 
the better, is provided for each child, and put floating in 
the water, and the children are placed in a kneeling position 
round the tub with their hands tied behind their backs. 
The first child to seize an apple in his mouth and hold it 
wins. John has never forgotten the occasion when, like the 
dog in the fable, he opened his mouth to announce his success 
and the apple fell into the tub. It is by these trials we rise 
to higher things, and it was he who discovered that licking 
an apple unaccountably rendered it distasteful to an adult 
cousin, who, owing to the superior size of her mouth, was 
obviously about to win; so he licked the lot and the cousin 
resigned. 

Swallowing the candle is, if possible, a messier game than 
this. An apple is placed on one end of a stick and a lighted 
candle at the other; the stick is then hung from some high 
object (this is the most difficult part of the game), so that 
candle and apple are at the level of the child’s mouth; it 
is then twisted violently, and it may be added that as it 
twists it sheds an incredible amount of grease. Apart from 
the fact that the candle invariably goes out, this is a good 
game, since it is almost impossible to bite the apple and 
only too fatally easy to swallow the candle. It is much 
funnier if played with adults, because children do not mind 
what they eat. 
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Burning nuts is a sentimental Victorian game, which 
almost always ends in a cry. Each child places two small 
filbert nuts side by side on the bars of the grate: if one pops 
the beloved is faithless, but if they both burn to a cinder the 
affection is of the ever after, fairy-tale variety. 

This sounds one of those games that one can safely leave 
with the nursery maid, but it is not. At the first pop, a 
scarlet-faced five-year-old will burst into tears. For some 
unknown reason it is invariably a little boy who cries, girls 
either possessing the superior control of their sex or being 
completely callous. ““Oh! Oh! Mummy popped! Mummy 
popped !”’ wailed one of that tender age. ‘‘She did not, 
it was Ned,” asserted Ned’s soft-hearted brother. Without a 
word, silently as a panther, Ned fell upon him, and there 
ensued one of those fights that only a mother can quell. 
‘““ What were you going to do to him, Ned ?” asked a little 
girl when all was over. “I was going to put him on the 
fire. I was going to see if he would pop. I'll bet he wouldn’t 
have lasted a minute. People who tell lies never do.” 
Nursery maids, it will be admitted, are rarely equal to this. 

Parties are not a sport for anyone concerned, and it is 
quite a mistake to suppose that anyone really enjoys them, 
but the winter can hardly pass without several. The ques- 
tion of guests is one that requires an infinitude of tact. 
Parents and children seldom see eye to eye on this subject. 

It was Ned, who, asked by his mother if he could not see 
his way to inviting a friend’s child, said, “I think not 
Anthony, he is a secret pincher.”” This vice had no connec- 
tion with theft, nor with amorous dalliance, it was simply an 
unpleasant habit applied to the person of the prospective 
host. 

These little difficulties do not encourage hospitality. 
“The only person I really want is Jones.” The embarrass- 
ment of Jones (an essentially unsocial soldier groom) at this 
sign of affection is not easy to deal with, but it is not certain 
that the later stage of ‘Good Lord, Mums, not that awful 
ass Timothy!” is not worse. 

However, even the dreariest parties finish, and there 
is a reward for those who have sacrificed a certain amount, 
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in order to have a family life of their own, when the young 
say, with a satisfied sigh, ‘‘ Well, that’s done. Need we have 
any more strangers for a bit ?” 

There is, it seems, although not many believe it, a good 
deal to be said for even mud and rain, when families are 
young and together, and crowds, accompanied by bands, are a 
poor substitute for the schoolroom fire, before the lights are 
lit on a winter’s evening. 

Fun, the young will always have, wherever they are, but 
intimate fun can only belong to a small circle ; perhaps that 
is why there are still a few unfashionable families, who hold 
that it is the being at home that makes the winter sport. 


Morra DESMOND. 
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EXPLANATION.—The diagram is divided horizontally into three sections. 
The curve in the upper section gives the varying number of places in Great 
Britain and Ireland where it is expected that 0.2 millimetres or more of rain 
will be recorded during the 24 hours. The curve ranges in height from 0 
to 45, 45 being the number of British observing stations for which rain- 
gauge readings are regularly published in the “ Daily Weather Report ” 
of the Meteorological Office. The 45 rain-gauges being, as far as practicable, 
evenly distributed over the British Isles the height of the curve should be a 
measure of the area of the British Isles under rain during the 24 hours. 
In this curve black shaded areas show the times about which rain is most 
expected, stippled shading where rain is least expected. In the second 
section of the diagram black pillars give an estimate of the coming daily rain- 
fall for London. The scale used is approximately a log scale ranging from 
0.1 millimetres on the base-line to a limit of 15.0 millimetres at the top of the 
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section. In the lower section the continuous curve gives an estimate—based 
on one reading daily—-of the movements of the barometer for London and, 
more generally, for S.E. England. Low barometer readings are suggested by 
black shading and high readings by stippled shading. In this section small 
circles are also shown, one for each day ; they mark the highest temperature 
of the day expected at the London Observatory and the points thus shown 
are joined together by a thin line. 

For checking purposes the diagram begins at some convenient date one 
or more days after it has left the computer’s hands. For the same reason, 
and at the risk of suggesting an unattainable degree of accuracy, the scales 
used are indicated in the margin of the diagram. The diagram will usually 
prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance 
but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24-hour day, 7 a.m. to 7 a.m. (G.M.T.). The term “ rain ” 
includes precipitation of all sorts. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months will 
not differ appreciably from the seasonal normal. 

(b) That, however, during the same three months, the 
total rain in the S.E. and East of England will continue 
below the normal amount, whilst considerable excesses 
will be recorded in the East of Scotland and generally 
over the British Isles North of the 55th parallel. 

(c) That, during December most of the British Isles will 
experience an excess of rain. 

(d) That, at the same time, the S.E. of England, including 
the London area, will have less rain than usual for that 
month, whilst Scotland and Ireland will be recording 
a decided excess. 

(e) That during January the rainfall over the British Isles 
generally will not differ much from the normal amount. 

(f) That, excepting parts of Scotland, February will be 
an unusually dry month over all the British Isles, 
particularly so in the S.E. of England and West of 
Treland. 

(g) That in the S.E. of England no prolonged period of 
unusually cold weather will occur during the coming 
three months, so that—notwithstanding a plentiful 
supply of berries—the winter in this district is, on the 
whole, more likely to prove a mild winter than a cold 
one. 

The Drama of Weather.—This is the title of another volume 
of entertaining reading written by Sir Napier Shaw ; it has 
only recently been published. On page 84 we read: “ The 
angle between the magnetic north-and-south and true north- 
and-south is called the magnetic declination or deviation of 
the compass.” In case any young students of navigation 
should be puzzled by this paragraph, it may safely be said 
that there is an error. “Variation” of the compass is 
obviously meant, not ‘deviation’? which is, of course, 
quite a different thing. 

DuNBOYNE, 16.xi.53. 
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THE FourRTH CENTENARY OF A GREAT ESSAYIST. 


BETWEEN eleven o'clock and midnight on the last day of 
February, 1533, Michel de Montaigne was born. In accordance 
with what Pascal calls “ the foolish notion he had of painting 
himself,” he is careful to give the exact information ; his 
aim is to leave a scrupulously exact and complete picture, 
and should it happen, he says, that some one were to get a 
false impression of him, even though in his favour, he would 
feel obliged to come from the next world to correct it. Four 
hundred years is a long time, but genius has the secret of 
perpetual youth: it can lie embalmed in its own purity, and 
rise as fresh as any sleeping beauty when the circling winds of 
change blow up a prevailing attitude of mind that is sympa- 
thetic. For Montaigne the present is such a moment ; there 
is something peculiarly modern about his thought. Had he 
been born, say, three and a half centuries later, he would 
almost certainly have led the Freud-Proust-Joycian move- 
ment; as it is, he is the forerunner of the psychoanalists. 
Like Freud, and like Gide in a slightly different way, he is 
animated by a collosal curiosity about the springs of human 
conduct and about the functioning of his ego in particular ; 
not from self-centred motives, but because one man bears 
the stamp of all, and the closest knowledge is to be had from 
delving into your own personality. Indisputably that ‘“‘ morne 
incuriosité” of which Baudelaire speaks, still chains the mass of 
people to golf clubs and bridge-rooms and other spiritual 
deserts, as hawking and backgammon no doubt did in Mon- 
taigne’s day ; and Freud himself says that his investigations 
have led him to the overwhelming certainty that the last 
thing man desires to know or understand is his own being. 
Yet Joyce and Gide and their imitators, as well as the 
behaviourist novels that are being cast up in ever-increasing 
numbers, indicate a changing mood. 
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At the age of thirty-nine, Montaigne retired to his chateau, 
intending to live what he calls this ‘‘ bout de vie”’ for his own 
satisfaction, and over a period of twenty years, until his 
death, he wrote his famous essays. If the fashion had been 
for diaries, he would probably have written a diary, but he 
does not let himself be restricted by the form he has chosen, 
and the result is the same, an illuminating autobiography 
of an extremely well read and thoughtful man, written in a 
vigorous, beautiful language, and full of interesting observa- 
tions and speculations on the mind and manners, past and 
contemporary, of men. Critics try to pin Montaigne down 
to a philosophy, and wonder whether he was more stoic than 
epicurean or sceptic: he was, of course, each and all and 
neither ; he records the moment, the mood as it takes him 
with a Joycian prodigality and inconsequence of what pre- 
cedes or follows, a method which is as much the result of 
deliberate mental photogravure as of his appallingly bad 
memory. Montaigne is always preoccupied with the insta- 
bility, the restless, changing quality of the universe ; a man 
can only know himself, and that most imperfectly : “* I have,” 
he says, ‘seen no such monster or more expresse wonder in 
this world than myselfe . . . the more I frequent and know 
myselfe the more my deformitie astonieth me, and the 
lesse I understand myselfe.” He places man rationally in 
the scheme of things: the ‘“‘ moi’ is not haissable,” but, 
on the other hand, it is “ a sottish arrogance to think ourselves 
the perfectest thing in the universe.” 

‘“*T leave nothing to be desired or divined of me,” he says ; 
nor does he. Details of his personal life and habits, even 
those of an indecorous nature, he scatters in profusion, and 
the urge to self-revelation is interesting. He is not over- 
indulgent to himself: the best he can say is that he is flexible 
and little opiniative (his only two prejudices seem to be women 
and physicians), and that his manners are mild. Sluggish 
by temperament, there is, he says, nothing lively in his body 
or mind, but a “‘ constant vigour ”’ ; his aim is to live “‘ douce- 
ment pour vivre au double des autres,” delicately and quietly, 
negligently rather than seriously. He has no ear for music, 
no aptitude for swimming, fencing or leaping, and very little 
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for dancing or tennis; he cannot make a pen or carve at 
table, and has no facility for the kind of small talk that 
keeps a crowd amused. However, he is not fussy about food, 
though he dislikes beer, sweets and tough meat, and will have 
his bread fresh. ‘‘ Grossly and greedily ” is how he describes 
his eating ; like Augustus, he sits down later than the rest, 
otherwise he would go on eating all the time, yet he is well- 
behaved enough to clean his teeth with a napkin on rising, 
and before and after meals. Since he has “lame molle et 
commune,” he must have bodily ease, but in any case, he 
does not believe in repressing those imperfections which are 
an essential part of his nature ; “it is an absolute perfection, 
and as it were divine for a man to know how to use his being 
loyally.” Montaigne is a pagan at heart, an opportunist, a 
dweller in the moment, and he sees no sense, he says, in 
enduring the double hardship of having colic and also abstain- 
ing from oysters. 

Two things stand out in Montaigne’s life: his unusual 
early education and his friendship with the poet and writer 
La Boétie. Advised by friends, his father arranged that no 
language except latin should be spoken to his infant son, 
and besides engaging tutors, he forced all members of the 
household to learn enough latin to make themselves under- 
stood; the essays prove the success of the method. As to 
his great friendship, although it inspired some of his finest 
writing, Gide is of opinion that it is just as well La Boétie 
died young, since under his friend’s eyes Montaigne was apt 
to “drape himself in the classical manner.” It is the careless- 
ness, the spontaneity, the luxuriant, unpruned growth of the 
essays that make their charm. If he sometimes agrees with 
the established order he gives the reason: “I speak truth, 
not my bellyful, but as much as I dare.” 

Shakespeare’s debt to Montaigne is much discussed, Gide’s 
not yet discussed ; though what are Montaigne’s vast collec- 
tion of examples of conduct and action but a set of “‘ faits 
divers” on a large scale ? All such likenesses must arise from 
what Raleigh calls “the natural kinship of questioning 
minds.”’ Gide says himself he was a Montaignist before ever 
he knew there was a Montaigne. Where Montaigne diverges 
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from the moderns is in his hint of a positive philosophy of 
life: “‘I am beholden to fortune that in the course of my 
body’s estate each thing has been carried in season. I have 
seen the leaves, the blossom and the fruit, and now see the 
drooping and the wilting of it.” Happily, because naturally 
is the final note. The essays are a superb ars vivendi, a 
thesaurus of ageless wisdom. As Montaigne said of La Boétie, 
“ Verily it is a compleat mind” revealed there. 
E. Harvey. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


BAD BUSINESS. 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review. 


Smr,—May I draw the attention of your readers to two 
examples, which have just come to my notice, of the way in 
which our Empire is conducted ? 

The first is the case of a man who has lived in my con- 
stituency. He is well known to responsible people in my 
neighbourhood, who vouch for his character, and the injustice 
of the case he has set out to me. In 1923 he was, at the 
age of 52, allowed to become part of the scheme of settlement 
which was sponsored by the British Government and moved 
to Australia. He had been farming for many years 420 
acres, and gave that up for 29 acres in Victoria, which he 
purchased at £16 15s. per acre. It had never been cultivated, 
and consisted of clay 16 ft. deep. It took four horses on a 
single furrow plough to turn it up, and the cost was something 
between £12 and £15 per acre to prepare it. This and the 
fencing took 15 months. The land had to be irrigated, 
and when the water was run on it, it could not percolate 
through. It remained a lake until it evaporated in the 
intense summer heat, which at the same time killed every 
crop sown, which included oranges, lucerne, maize, oats, 
pumpkins and millet. And cows developed the bone-chewing 
habit, as there were many carcasses of dead sheep on the land, 
which contained no lime. Several died from osteomalacia, 
and others from choking in the effort to swallow bones. 

An inquiry was ordered by the British Government in 
1926, and all the facts were put before them. But that report 
was neve yublished, and seven years more were to elapse 
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before any further steps were taken. A Royal Commission 
recently sat, but when this report was demanded by the 
counsel for the settlers it was apparently withheld. This 
Commission recommended that these settlers be placed in 
different categories and resettled according to the findings. 
A Committee was set up for this purpose by the State 
Government. 

The man of whom I write made the following sums. He 
arrived on March 3, 1924, and by the beginning of 1926 he 
had made £10 2s. 6d. The next year brought in £52; 1927 
brought in £119 ; 1928, £81 ; 1929, £66; and 1930, £4. The 
report of the Commission on the blocks on which he has been 
working was “ poor soil, would not provide a living.” He 
has spent considerable sums on horses, cattle, household 
effects, farm implements and so on. The first block he was 
put on was condemned by the States Rivers officials, and 
has never been used since. The block he was moved to was 
admitted by the Royal Commissioners at Kerand in 1930 
to be incapable of being irrigated on account of the top soil 
being pure clay with no humus on top. “I could grow no 
plants of marketable value, and no vegetables,”’ he says. 

The Prime Minister, Sir Stanley Argle, announced in the 
Legislative Assembly on August 15, 1933, the terms on which 
he proposed to settle with the settlers. ‘‘ Payment,” he 
said to settlers who wished to leave their blocks, ‘“‘ would be 
on a flat rate irrespective of merits. ... His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom . . . regards the arrange- 
ments proposed as ...a reasonable adjustment of the 
matters inquired into by the Royal Commission. . . .” 

The sum offered this man will barely pay for his journey 
to England. He has spent 10 years of his life, and his health 
has been broken by the climate, to which he was not familiar. 
He was a healthy man until he left England. And the result 
of the experiment will be that he will arrive in England 
penniless at the age of 63, with no prospect whatever of 
maintaining himself as he had been able to do in the past. 
If emigration is to be run on these lines we must not be 
surprised if there is no enthusiasm for it in this country. 

The other matter to which I wish to refer is quite different. 
It concerns a man who has been serving the Colonial Office 
for 21 years in the South Seas as British Agent. He started 
in the Colonial Service in Fiji, and was seconded to the place 
where he now is for three years. Just before that period 
was over the war came, and he paid his own passage to 
Sydney, and served as a private through the war with the 
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Australians. Other members of the Colonial Service were 
later paid their passage to England and given commissions, 

After the war he went back to his old post as an official 
in the new Condominium with France which had been set up. 
The result is that he, instead of being treated as a member of 
the ordinary Colonial Service, when he would retire at the 
age of 50 with full pension, he is under the same heading 
as the man who sits in the Colonial Office in London, pays 
full income tax, and retires at the age of 65. There is no 
chance of promotion for him, as there is only one place to 
which he could go, and that position is now filled by a younger 
man. He has asked to be moved, as he had blackwater 
fever twice, and the third time should be fatal. He was 
told that he could only be moved if he found someone willing 
to take his unattractive position, and let him move to the 
vacancy. He is now over 50, and has little but certain 
death ahead of him. If this is the way Colonial servants 
are treated when they do their jobs well, no candidates will 
be eager for appointments in the future. 

I should like to add that these are by no means isolated 
incidents which have come to my knowledge. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
LYMINGTON. 
2, Paper Buildings, 
Temple, E.C.4. 


THE UNKNOWN QUANTITY 


To THE EprtTor oF The National Review. 


Str,—Sir Stafford Cripps has recently hinted at the use 
which a Socialist Government would find for the Navy 
and Army. Also our Pacifists write and speak at length of 
International Police Forces, League blockades and pressure 
by League Air Forces. Somehow these people make me 
think of schoolboys playing with loaded weapons. I have 
read no hint in all the Press of what the “ brutal hired 
mercenaries’ of the nation might think about it all. It is 
taken for granted that they are the dutiful and willing slaves 
of those who recruit them. Yet, for a long while, sailors 
and soldiers have been taken elsewhere than from convict 
prisons or magistrates’ courts. They are educated and are, 
on occasions, capable of thinking for themselves. What 
fun there would be if our Fighting Forces respectfully 
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submitted that they owed allegiance to His Majesty and did 
not see their way to fight against, say, Canada on orders 
from Geneva ! 

Once upon a time the Fleet mutinied against a miserly 
and incompetent Government. Certain ships, however, 
stated that they would obey orders at once “if the enemy’s 
fleet put to sea.” They were rough, illiterate men then. 
They are different now. The Curragh incident was a warning 
before the War. When Mr. Lloyd George wished to fight the 
Turks in aid of Greece, the Dominions flatly refused. He 
wisely dropped the matter, but the lesson is in danger of 
being forgotten by our politicians. If the Fleet had been 
ordered from Lamlash to coerce Ulster in 1914, I wonder 
what would have happened? I doubt if any shells would 
have fallen in Belfast. It is extraordinary to me that people 
can damn those who “ follow the profession of arms,” sneer 
at men in uniform, and yet talk glibly of using their vile 
bodies and accursed weapons to kill or starve those against 
whom the fighting men have no grievance. If a man is not 
defending his King and Country, he is not likely to be at all 
enthusiastic in his legalised murder. 

If one takes the expression “‘ Peaceful Blockade,” for 
instance, is it possible that there can be such a thing? If 
a League cruiser asked the Mauritania to stop and be searched, 
and she refused to do so, what is going to happen? A six- 
inch shell among the passengers? Even a Pacifist might 
boggle at that. 

If I take a gun and coerce my neighbour into paying me a 
debt, I can make him comply. But if I tell my dog to attack 
him to enforce my claim and the dog, seeing no cause to go 
to such lengths against a recent friend, fails to growl— 
well, I would look silly to say the least of it. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling (in reference to the proposed Naval 
Demonstration against Venezuela in 1902) said :— 

“The banked oars fell a hundred strong 
And backed and threshed and ground, 
But bitter was the rowers’ song 
As they brought the war-boat round— 
‘Our dead they mocked are scarcely cold 
Our wounds are bleeding yet 


And you tell us now that our strength is sold 
To help them press for a debt.’ ”’ 


The poet understood the feelings of fighting men. It is 
a pity that so many, in power or out of it, look on them as 
mere robots.—Yours, etc., 
KLaxon, 
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SOME JEWS AND OTHERS. 


To THE Eprror or The National Review. 


Sir,—I hope you will allow me space in which to register 
a mild protest against one sentence in your “ Episodes of 
the Month” for November. This sentence runs: “ The 
mess the world is in is largely on account of the way certain 
groups of Britons (we don’t include the Laskis or the Readings 
in this category) have worked against their country’s interests 
in every corner of the globe.” 

I hold no brief for the politics of either Professor Laski 
or Lord Reading, and I have no wish to make heavier weather 
of a casual sentence then is reasonable. Nevertheless, Lord 
Reading has rendered distinguished services to his country 
in war and peace, and to deny him the name of Briton is 
absurd. It is offensive to all British Jews and is opposed, 
surely, to the free spirit and tradition which have contributed 
so much to building up this country’s greatness as the centre 
of a world-wide empire. 

There are to-day large numbers of Jewish families which 
are proud of having served their country for some generations. 
From the time of Disraeli and the emancipation era onwards, 
members of this small but ancient faith and race have made 
no mean contribution, in all parties and avocations and on 
the battlefields when need arose, to the life and civilization 
of the country which they love and to which they are proud 
to belong.—Yours faithfully, 

Puitie Maenus. 

[Sir Philip Magnus mistakes the meaning of our statement. Many Jews 
have been a strength to the country of their birth or of their adoption. We 


do not think that Lord Reading or Professor Laski are among them.—ED., 
The National Review. } 


INDIAN PENSIONS. 


To THE Epritror or The National Review. 


Sir,—It is indeed a poor consolation for the Indian 
Pensioners to learn that Sir Samuel Hoare is not able to 
accept the suggestion that the payment of all pensions should 
be guaranteed by the British Treasury, as this would imply 
a doubt of the new Indian Government’s honour. 
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It is obvious that if the White Paper materialises, the 
Indian Government will be in the hands of the Brahmins. 

Have this class by their terrorism displayed such 
“brotherly love” to us as to warrant us reposing any faith 
in them ? 

To place any confidence in the “ honour” of this class 
almost borders on insanity. 

We shall of course be told all about the ‘‘ ample safe- 
guards,” are they any less futile than the “‘ adequate safe- 
guards ”’ in Ireland ? 

Once bitten, twice shy.—Yours, 

W. R. S. ELLIs, 
Major. 
Minden, 
Brackendale Road, 
Camberley. 
November 15, 1933. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


In country houses which have not changed hands during the 
last hundred years there is usually to be found in some remote 
bookcase a row of little calf and paper-bound volumes known 
as “the old children’s books.” They stand neglected on 
the shelf; no modern child touches them, but for three 
generations they bulked large in family life and they still 
possess interest for us, for they mark a revolution in the 
upbringing of the young. We have little record of the 
methods employed in early education down to the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, when the teaching of Rousseau 
made a deep impression. Under the influence of Madame de 
Genlis and others books were issued in the seventeen eighties 
and nineties which aimed at giving instruction coupled with 
entertainment and at teaching the child to regulate his 
behaviour by the light of his own reason. There was, how- 
ever, one important reservation; the exercise of infant 
reason must never find the parent in the wrong. These 
principles governed the little books which gave me unending 
amusement in my childhood and others may like to share them. 

We must remember that children over a hundred years 
ago learned to read at an early age. Early Lessons for 
Children at the Ages of Two or Three is just three inches square 
—our forbears were so thorough that the size of the volume 
was proportionate to the age of the reader—and opens with 
the admonition: “Charles, read your book!” Therefore 
the works we are considering were read by young people of 
four years and upwards, a fact which makes their contents 
the more extraordinary. One of my chief favourites was a 
‘“* Magasin des Enfans,” which told of an English family of 
title blest with an admirable French governess-——-Mademoiselle 
Bonne. The children were called after the qualities they 
displayed ; Ladi Sensée, Ladi Spirituelle, Ladi Tempéte, ete. 
Each spoke strictly according to her part. Ladi Mary, 
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aged five, as a true scion of the nobility, explained her 
Scripture lesson on Jacob and Esau by saying that Esau was 
known by the courtesy title of “ Lord,” while Jacob was 
plain “ Mr.,” but after the sale of the birthright they became 
Lord Jacob and Mr. Esau. It was said that these children 
had existed in real life. One wonders if that remark were 
genuine! Sandford and Merton was written in 1783. The 
place of the parent was taken by the impeccable tutor, Mr. 
Barlow. I never cared for it as I did for that literary 
masterpiece, Mrs. Trimmer’s History of the Robins, which 
appeared in 1785. A pair of robins built in an ivy-covered 
wall and reared a family of four, named respectively Robin, 
Dicksy, Pecksy, and Flapsy. The account of their upbringing 
and of the children who fed them was given in vivid detail. 
The highest standards of conduct and manners prevailed at 
the nest. When the hen returned to it the cock rose: “ Take 
your seat, my love,” he said, “and I will sit in the ivy.” 
After the young robins had learned to fly there was an awk- 
ward corner to turn. How was the doctrine of unfailing 
parental love and care to be reconciled with the fact that the 
family was about to separate for ever ? 

Mrs. Trimmer rose to the occasion. A wonderful change 
was wrought in the parents ; “‘ their ardent affection for their 
young was of a sudden quenched, but from the goodness of 
their disposition they still felt a kind solicitude for their 
welfare.” At that identical moment, “filial affection 
expired in the breasts” of the young “and a respectful 
friendship succeeded.” Even as a child I thought this a bit 
thick, though I did not know then that the young would 
probably slay their parents in the near future. 

Two early stories by Mrs. Sherwood remain in my memory 
—LIittle Robert and the Owl and Little George and His Penny. 
Robert played truant, was lost in a wood and took refuge 
in a hollow tree where he was terrified by the hooting of an 
owl. There was a marvellous woodcut illustration of Robert’s 
family surrounding him in the tree, moralizing for all they 
were worth, while the owl hooted unconcernedly overhead. 
George owned a beneficent grandfather who, to teach him 
the right use of money, gave him a penny at intervals and 
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inquired how he had spent it. George was unfortunate in 
his purchases; among them was a ball of string which he 
stretched across the path used by his grandfather in his daily 
walk. Of course, the old gentleman fell headlong, but here 
the new theories of education came into play. Instead of 
beating George, his grandfather handed him half a crown 
and firmly conducted him to buy a Bible which they presented 
to a deserving family whose only copy of the Scriptures was 
worn out from constant use. Such, according to the morals 
of the time, was the only worthy use to which money could 
be put. 

With the advent of Maria Edgeworth education took on a 
lighter tone. Modern readers of Rosamond and the Purple 
Jar are apt to expatiate on the cruelty of her mother. They 
forget that Early Lessons and The Parent's Assistant were 
written to convey distinct lessons, and Rosamond was cer- 
tainly not cowed by her parents. Maria understood children 
and knew that they are not unduly saddened by other 
people’s misfortunes. She had learned from her father, a 
skilled educationalist, for Harry and Lucy, the chef-d@ cuvre 
of the series, was written by Dr. Edgeworth in 1775 as a result 
of his lessons to his own children. This book teaches elemen- 
tary science in attractive fashion. The sequel, written by 
Miss Edgeworth in 1825, attempted higher flights. For 
instance, Harry and Lucy built a brick arched bridge over 
a stream from their own design and were only allowed the 
help of a mason’s man who, although he had a pair of strong 
hands, was devoid of any head wherewith to proffer advice. 
Such exploits left me green with envy, and I regarded Harry’s 
father as a parent of a high order. 

As the nineteenth century advanced, the fierce Evange- 
licalism which followed on Wesley’s preaching coloured many 
of the children’s books. This is not the place to speak of 
Peep of Day, but Near Home or Europe Revisited, by the 
same author, which describes the manners and customs of 
foreign nations, abounded in sweeping statements such as 
these: ‘‘ The French are not fond of staying at home,” and 
‘“* Rome is a wicked city ; the Pope lives there.” The classic 
of this school is Mrs, Sherwood’s Fairchild Family, It is not 
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true, as many people think, that this book is mainly concerned 
with a gibbet on which hung a murderer. The family life 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fairchild, their daughters Lucy and Emily 
and their son Henry, can never be forgotten by those who 
read it in childhood. True, they were pious. ‘‘ Mamma,” 
said Henry, aged six: “‘ Are Roman Catholics Christians ? ” 
‘“‘ They are called Christians, my dear,” replied Mrs. Fairchild, 
“but there is much in their religion of which the Bible does 
not approve.” Wise Victorian mothers read this book aloud 
to their offspring in order to omit the purple religious patches 
and the numerous prayers and hymns, but I am not sure 
that this precaution was necessary. We cared not a whit 
for the piety, any more than did the children of Mrs. 
Sherwood’s day; they heard far too much of that sort of 
thing to pay attention to it. But we remembered for ever 
that Mr. Crosbie, when dining with the Fairchilds on his 
journey, sent a haunch of venison and a pot of currant jelly 
on ahead with directions for cooking it, and that on arrival 
he ate half the haunch, two helpings of pigeon pie, and a 
plate of apple tart. And we agreed with Mrs. Fairchild that 
his Besetting Sin was Greed! We shivered with Emily 
when she stole the “‘ damascenes,’’ washed the stain from her 
frock, sat in damp garments till bedtime and caught pneu- 
monia. We sniffed at Lucy’s pangs of envy over Miss 
Augusta Noble’s worked muslin frock, pink sash and pearl 
necklace. 

Desert Islands came into prominence with Leila or the 
Island, by Anna Fraser Tytler, for it was written before 
Marryat’s Masterman Ready. In Leila, the Honourable 
Mr. Howard, his daughter and her nurse were cast upon an 
island. The nurse was much upset, but recovered on finding 
that the canteen containing the luncheon and tea service 
had been saved from the wreck. They set to work to make 
themselves comfortable, with such success that on Leila’s 
ninth birthday her presents consisted of a rabbit-skin frock, 
a palm-leaf bonnet trimmed with crimson parrot feathers, 
and a wickerwork carriage drawn by a tractable goat whose 
reins were dyed blue with the indigo plant. What could a 
child want more ? 
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Wherein lay the secret of these old books’ success ? 
Why do we remember them when so much else is forgotten ? 
The measured step of eighteenth-century prose had something 
to do with it; rhythm appeals to children. Their authors 
entered into the minute detail dear to the infant mind and 
were careful never to record an event beyond childish com- 
prehension. In spite of their pompous sermons they did 
understand children. 

Holiday House, by Catharine Sinclair, appeared about 
1840; Harry and Laura are frankly mischievous, but a jolly 
uncle backs them up and stands between them and Mrs. 
Crabtree’s tawse. About the same time, Harriet Martineau 
published T'he Crofton Boys, a wholesome school story, and 
that delightful work Feats on the Fiord. The day of sermons 
was over. Some ten years later, The Little Duke and The 
Lances of Lynwood, by Charlotte Yonge—historical stories 
which stand high to-day—and Charles Kingsley’s matchless 
Heroes (published 1855) brought in the best kind of children’s 
book. The godlike parent sank into oblivion. In The 
Daisy Chain Miss Yonge provides an admirable mother, 
Mrs. May, and kills her in the second chapter, leaving eleven 
children bereaved. Dr. May, excellent man, was not above 
losing his temper and owning himself in the wrong, and though 
his daughters based all their actions on “ what dear mamma 
would have said,” their characters developed from the added 
sense of responsibility. The Daisy Chain is a wonderful 
piece of character drawing and should be better known than 
it is. 

By way of comparison with what has gone before, let us 
glance at some of the books which the children will receive 
this Christmas. The contrast could not well be greater. 
How beautifully these modern volumes are got up, with illus- 
trations of real artistic merit! Parents are hardly mentioned 
nor teachers, except as objects of gentle ridicule. Phantasy 
and fairytale rule supreme in one field. For six shillings 
All the Mowgli Stories from Rudyard Kipling (Macmillan) 
gladden the mind and eye, with spirited illustrations on 
almost every page. The Book of Fairies, by C. M. Duncan 
Jones (Sheldon Press, 3s. 6d.) gives charming old-folk fairy 
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tales such as grown-ups also would love to know about. 
The latest Arthur Rackham Fairy Book (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 
artistic as ever, reproduces the rhymes and stories which 
Harry and Lucy must have read: it is pleasant to meet 
“Henny Penny” again. The Lord Fish, by Walter de la 
Mare, illustrated by Rex Whistler, is full of the author’s 
charm, but perhaps he glances over his shoulder too often 
at older people to be fully appreciated by children. Pett- 
abomination, by Ursula Moray Williams (Archer, 5s.) is an 
original fairytale, full of cheerful humour; Joseph Capek 
contributes Czech traditional fairy stories (Allen & Unwin, 
5s.); while Karl Gapek’s Dashenka (from the same publishers, 
5s.) gives a joyous picture of a puppy, with speaking sketches. 
Felicity at Fairholm, by Margaret Beatrice Lodge (Murray, 
3s. 6d.) is a pleasant story of a girl’s school. The cure of a 
bad temper is wrought by a fairy in a garden, not at all on 
Miss Edgeworth’s lines. Gnomes, pixies and creatures of 
the wood and field figure in The Lost Princess, by Hampden 
Gordon (Murray, 5s.). The Long Journey (Blackwell, 7s. 6d.) 
is a remarkable book. Laurence Housman and P. H. K. 
Martin produce in a series of short stories, an epitome of all 
the world’s great events and —shades of Mrs. Fairchild !— 
the stories of Buddha and Mahomet are included with that 
of our Lord. Well-known authors, such as Algernon Black- 
wood and Compton Mackenzie contribute to No. 11 Joy 
Street (Blackwell), and in Sea Stories, edited by John Hampden 
(Nelson, 3s. 6d.), Buchan, Jacob and others, tell stirring 
deeds of adventure to older boys. It is probably my fault 
that Doctor Dolittle’s Return, by Hugh Lofting (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
puzzles me somewhat, but the moon is bound to remain an 
unsolved problem. Emil and the Detective, by Eric Gastner 
(Cape, 2s. 6d.) I frankly loved although he is a German. 
Were I a film fiend he would apparently be an old friend. 
Over the Garden Wall, by Eleanor Farjeon, illustrated by 
Gwendolen Raverat (Faber, 6s.) is a collection of very simple 
verses. Rownd the World with the Redhead Twins, by Dudley 
Glass, drawings by George Sheringham (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) 
is a world tour in rhyme. Lady Bell gladdens us posthum- 
ously with songs such as Lilliburlero, illustrated by Pauline 
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Trevelyan (Oxford University Press), while Rhymes New and 
Old collected by Cicely Mary Barker (Blackie, 5s.) is a treasure 
to keep, for it contains all the cherished rhymes of old days. 
Bellman, by H. F. Barber, a spirited story of a beagle, 
will be loved by sporting children (Black, 5s.). All these 
books are first-class, and they show that in these days of 
motors, aeroplanes, wireless, fuss and hurry we are still 
trying to bring the children up on the simple ideas and happen- 
ings of the past. We are going one better than the eighteenth 
century, for we are drawing on medizval folk lore. From 
that we shall probably pass to reprinting Harry and Lucy. 
Nevertheless, with such an annual outpouring of talent and 
art, what chance has any contemporary book of being remem- 
bered, fifty or sixty years hence, as I remember Mrs. Trimmer’s 
Robins ? 
Mary MaxsgE. 
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BEWARE OF Dust Covers must be the strong advice of the 
reviewer to the Christmas shopper. Out of the stacks of 
books for young people which confronted me, I first drew, by 
pure chance, one of rather attractive appearance. The pretty 
paper cover depicted a guileless rabbit, and it was called 
THE WorLpD’s Brest STORIES FOR Boys AND GIRLS, IsT 
EpiTion (edited Winifred Biggs ; Nelson, 3s. 6d.). The 
contributors ranged from Grimm to Richmal Crompton—and 
included Katherine Mansfield. Opening the book at random, 
my eye fell on a sentence in a translation from the German. 
It read, ‘‘ The loose woman who, rumour said, was the 
mistress of the Yellow One.” 

There is propaganda, too, which lurks in strange places. 
TANK WARFARE (F’. Mitchell, M.C.; Nelson, 3s. 6d.) concludes 
a comprehensive account of tanks that would delight any boy 
with a brief homily round the assertion that, if all the men 
engaged in the last war had only decided to go home instead, 
there would have been no war! And the author of KNieuTs 
aT Bay (published in Oxford, by Blackwell) commits the 
appalling anachronism of putting into the mind of a sixteenth 
century English boy, engaged in fighting on the side of the 
Knights of Malta, all the pet platitudes of the League of 
Nations Union. There is good stuff for the young people, but 
more than a little care is needed. 

Mr. NeEver-Lost, by A. Turnbull (Chambers, 3s. 6d.), 
“ for children from 8 to 80,” is a remarkable book, beautifully 
produced. The heroine is a twentieth-century Alice, who 
passes into her particular wonderland by orders from the loud- 
speaker, to meet Cornelius the Tiger, Corporal Crimson, and 
other delightful folk. This is truly a book for all lovers of 
Lewis Carroll. 

THE WHITE ARAB, by Percy Westerman (Blackie, 6s.). 
Give this story of a nineteen-year-old boy in the British 
Secret Service to everyone over ten. It is well told, chock-full 
of the right spirit, and full of excitement, as Hornby struggles 
alone in the desert, and falls upon the gun-running activities 
of the Soviet. 

ADVENTUROUS WomMEN, by Eleanor Scott (Nelson, 3s. 6d.), 
is easily the best of the girls’ books. The vivid, well-told 
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stories range from that of the life of Matilda to an account of 
Gertrude Bell, and, in spite of my complete disagreement with 
the author’s estimate of Mary Stuart, I wish I had met such a 
book when I was young. 

THE MELDRUM Story; Book (Blackwood, 5s.) is a beau- 
tifully-produced and illustrated collection of stories about 
such attractive people as Robin Hood and mermaids. It isa 
handsome addition to a child’s library. 

THE YOUNG STEAMSHIP’S OFFICER, by J. Lennox Kerr, and 
CONQUERING THE AtR, by Archibald Williams (both Nelson, 
3s. 6d.), are interesting books, crammed with information 
about modern ships and aircraft respectively. Young people 
whose interests lie in these directions will welcome them 
eagerly, while THE Book oF THE WaRSHIP, by Ellison Hawks 
(Harrap, 7s. 6d.), a history of warships and naval detail 
throughout the ages, culminating with the surrender of the 
German Fleet in 1918, is a pure joy. 

JUDY AND THE Magic Rocket, by Dorothy Dudley Short 
(Burns Oates, 2s.). The ten-year-olds should all read this 
charming little book, in which Judy visits the moon, Mercury 
Venus and the sun, among other adventures, for the authoress 
has very aptly combined entertainment and instruction. 
Every child will long to jump on the moon, where a jump 
carries one so much farther than on earth ! 

LEet’s Do A Puiay, by Rodney Bennett (Nelson, 3s. 6d.), 
can be given with advantage to any young people really 
interested in acting. One learns everything, from how to turn 
a dress-basket into a hobby-horse, to the actual writing of the 
play. If the little ones also wish to act, A. & C. Black provide 
a book of four short plays and two mimes, THE AUTUMN 
SWEEPERS, by Ursula Mary Williams, for half-a-crown. 

THE EaAG et, by Harald Victorin (Lovat Dickson, 7s. 6d.). 
The whole earth and flashes of its history gleam beneath one 
throughout this story of an international air-race, and in the 
last chapter the British, American and Swedish seaplanes 
swoop down upon the “ World City,” as the Swedish author 
names London, all within two minutes! A hearty expression 
of that international appreciation (save in one direction !) 
which only the keenest patriotism breeds. 

Mystery MEN 0’ War, by George Garner (Nelson, 3s. 6d.), 
is a rollicking mystery story of the war. Jerry, a New 
Zealander, and Peter, two merchant cadets, are torpedoed in 
the first chapter, fall into strange hands in the second, make 
discoveries about a ‘‘Q” ship in the fifth, and generally live 
the life for which one would give one’s ears ! 
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Bitty Bostatn, the well illustrated adventures of a rabbit 
(3s. 6d.), is presented by Faber & Faber for the really tiny 
children, while Dean & Son offer Lucte ATTWELL’s ANNUAL 
(2s. 6d.), full of pictures and little stories in enormous print. 
THE Prxy PEOPLE (2s. 6d.), a colourful book of pictures and 
rhymes, comes from Nelson, who have also collected all the 
old favourites in a very handsome edition, THE OLD NURSERY 
RuyYMESs (10s. 6d.). 


THE Luck oF THE LauRtIES, Kathleen M. Macleod (Sheldon 
Press, 2s. 6d.), is excellent value for money. It is a girl’s 
school story, of more substance than most, well printed and 
produced. 


TrrrRA Lirra, by Laura Richards (Harrap, 5s.). It is 
impossible without quotation to do justice to this book of racy 
rhymes. Words turn into chuckles when used by this writer, 
and the easy spontaneity of it all will delight both little ones 
and grown-ups. 

THE Book oF CHIVALRY AND Romance, by Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), should be added to every 
child’s bookshelf. It consists of thirteenth to fifteenth cen- 
tury tales, beginning with Guy of Warwick and ending with 
the Abbot and King John. Both narration and type are 
distinctive. 

Kine Sotomon’s Mins is offered by Cassell in a large gift 
edition for 3s. 6d. It is a fine example of excellent production 
combined with cheapness. 

Att Apout Fisu, by W. 8. Berridge (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), and 
Hunting Witp BEasts WITH RIFLE AND CAMERA, by C. T. 
Stoneham (Nelson, 7s. 6d.), are designed for the older people 
with the special interests their titles suggest. The latter 
has beautiful photographs of animals. 

Twenty Goop Suiprs, by Gunby Hadath (Cassell, 3s. 6d.), 
tells, in rather unusual fashion, the story of a missing man 
and of treasure, hunted throughout the world, and of how 
young Jim Babbage played a leading part in the discovery of a 
new island, which his party take, with due ceremonial, in the 
name of the King. 

Tue Tor or THE Mountain, by Ella Moncton (Nelson, 
3s. 6d.), is a good tale of magic and adventures ; of a mountain 
which was there as long as a boy believed in it, and of the 
wonderful pictures he painted. 

Java Ho, by Johan Fabricius (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), is a 
fascinating book. It is based on the log of a Dutch skipper, 
who voyaged round the Cape in 1618, and the chief characters 
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are the cabin boys, who have every kind of adventure. The 
story is told with humour and humanity, as well as with a 
touch of literary distinction. 

THE WonpER Book or Macuinery, edited by Harry 
Golding (Ward Lock, 5s.), will appeal to all boys mechan- 
ically inclined. Like other volumes in this useful and 
instructive series it is copiously illustrated and includes 
many of the marvels of present-day machinery. 

Of the annuals, THz Boys’ Own ANNUAL and THE GIRLS’ 
Own ANNUAL (each 12s. 6d.) stand out as usual. These are 
really very good, healthy, all-round productions for which 
parents should be grateful. 


DorotTHy CRISP. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Can America Last 2? A Survey of the Emigrant Empire from 
the Wilderness to World Power, Together with its claim to 
** Sovereignty” in the Western Hemisphere from Pole to Pole, 
by Ignatius Phayre. (John Murray, 10s. 6d.) Ignatius 
Phayre, an Irishman, has lived many years in the States. 
He puts into trenchant, somewhat “ American” English 
those plain facts about that country which every British 
minister, diplomatist, newspaper editor knows at the bottom 
of his heart to be true, though he has not the courage to 
mention them, or to shape his behaviour in accordance with 
his knowledge. But though able Editors and Public Men are 
dumb—or, worse still, misleading—it is well that the plain 
man should read the truth, and Mr. Phayre has done a service 
in telling it. The inhabitants of the United States, he says, 
are not a nation at all. They are a motley assemblage of 
people with but two national characteristics, an excitable 
energy provoked by some quality in the climate, and a hatred 
of England engendered by years of tradition. They have 
arrogated to themselves by the Monroe doctrine supremacy 
over a hemisphere which they have no means of exercising. 
Their god is gold. The year 1916 was marked to the Allies 
by the costly struggle at Verdun, the Battles of the Somme 
and the Ancre, the fight at Jutland, and the death of 
Kitchener. In America it is still known as The Golden Year, 
on account of the gigantic fortunes amassed by War Pro- 
fiteers. The author’s pungent comments on War Debts, 
President Wilson, and the historical survey which shows how 
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America deteriorated from following the lead of Jefferson, 
and refusing the counsels of Alexander Hamilton, are worthy 
of study. 


The Scotland of Our Fathers—A Study of Scottish Life in the 
Nineteenth Century, by Elizabeth S. Haldane. (Alexander 
Maclehose and Co., 12s. 6d.) An immense amount of study 
and research has been put into this book. Its contents fall 
into two categories. In the earlier chapters Miss Haldane 
traces the development of social services, education and 
religion from the Act of Union to the end of the nineteenth 
century. The Industrial Revolution transformed the Scottish 
people from a rural to an urban community and, to a greater 
extent even than in England, the social conscience was not 
awake to the obligations entailed by the change. Wealth 
and success poured down upon a race which had hitherto 
struggled in obscurity to make both ends meet. The Scot 
learned self-confidence, self-sufficiency, pride. He has risen, 
from a civilization which a hundred years ago was distinctly 
inferior to that of England, to a position, so he thinks, of 
individual rule over his predominant partner. The English 
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are accustomed to this attitude of mind, and Miss Haldane 
would probably be the first to admit that Scottish prosperity 
followed, but did not precede, union with England. She is 
cautious in her references to Home Rule for Scotland, but 
hints at the advisability of a wise decentralization from 
Westminster. The latter chapters give wholly delightful 
impressions of daily life in town, Lowland country, and 
Highlands, among rich and poor. It is not easy to boil down 
ancient records into a readable connected account, but our 
author knows her own people well, and her personal sympath 
has combined with her knowledge to produce a very delightful 
book. 


The Indian Tangle, by Sir Albion Rajhumar Banerji, C.S.L., 
C.I.E. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) One Man’s India, by T. Earle 
Welby (Lovat Dickson, 6s.) Sir Albion’s ancestry and 
personal services to India entitle him to a respectful hearing. 
He insists on maintaining the Crown’s connection in India 
through an autocratic Viceroy, yet he clamours for Dominion 
status with a view to India’s future independence. We com- 
mend this book to the India Defence League, for where the 
author relates his own experience and that of his remarkable 
father, he belies his own contentions, and proves the Die-Hard 
case up to the hilt. The second book would have been written 
and valued had there been no Indian crisis. Born in India 
and speaking only Hindustani till the age of six, Mr. Welby 
returned there as a journalist. In a series of short essays, 
this true observer relates his impressions, including such 
interesting evidence as the following: “‘ The Army contains 
no elements willing to be reminded of the Mutiny ; where 
the thing is not brushed aside as an irrelevance, it is regretted 
as a discredit, but the feeling it chiefly arouses is boredom .. . 
it is safe to say that, with the exception of a few score de- 
nationalized seditionists lurking ‘outside India,’ and a few 
hundred degenerate young intellectuals in Bengal, no Indian 
has regarded or now regards the Mutiny as a national effort, 
or cherishes any bitterness about the . . . drastic methods 
used in its suppression.”” A wise, amusing book. 


John Hampden’s England, by John Drinkwater. (Thornton 
Butterworth, Ltd., 15s. net.) The struggle between King 
and Parliament took place three hundred years ago, yet it 
remains a matter of bitter controversy, and men seem in- 
capable of regarding it dispassionately. Mr. Drinkwater is a 
Roundhead of the Roundheads. He argues the thesis that 
Charles the First was the worst king in English history, and 
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that the subsequent reaction in his favour was due to the 
sentiments of compassion aroused by his tragic end. It is 
surely truer to say that the people of England awoke to the 
fact that, having killed the King and replaced him by Parlia- 
ment, they were further from liberty than ever. The Lord 
Protector cannot be represented as the apostle of freedom, 
and whereas Laud chastised with whips, the Puritan major- 
generals chastised with scorpions. These later happenings, 
however, do not concern Hampden, for he was certainly no 
Regicide, and, moreover, fell at Chalgrove Field in the early 
days of the war. His portrait is sympathetically drawn, 
though, as Hampden left but few personal traces, the picture 
is not easy to fill in. The later chapters, telling of the 
battles of Edgehill and Chalgrove Field, and the wounded 
leader’s last ride home through the country of his childhood, 
are a wonderful piece of description. It would be interesting 
to know on whose authority the author states that Lord 
Northumberland, a moderate Parliamentarian, changed his 
coat in 1643, for at a date subsequent to this he was entrusted 
by Parliament with the custody of the King’s children. 


Old Rowley, A Private Life of Charles II, by Dennis Wheatley. 
Illustrated by Frank C. Pape. (Hutchinson and Co., 9s. net.) 
Charles II was beyond doubt “‘ a dog” in the slang sense of 
the term, and, as such, posterity has found it easy to give 
him a bad name and hang him. Mr. Wheatley sets himself 
the task of rehabilitating the King in his public life at any 
rate. On the whole, he makes out a good case ; it is refreshing 
to hear a point of view differing from that of the Whig 
historians who persistently moulded public opinion throughout 
the nineteenth century. We cherish the institutions of our 
country, but it is high time, as our author remarks, that we 
dismissed the theory that ‘“ Parliament’’ must always be 
right, and that government by popular vote is a panacea for 
all ills. Government by Parliament, like any other form of 
rule, must be judged on its merits, and by its results. From 
1660 to 1680 the House of Commons clamoured for religious 
persecution and intolerance, such as had devastated the 
country for twenty years. It refused the King an income 
save on those terms. Charles was determined to bury the 
sectarian hatchet, so he prorogued the Commons, and paid 
his way by means of subsidies from Louis XIV, given to 
prevent Charles taking part in a war, which in any case he 
would not have engaged in. France got nothing else in 
return ; England was prosperous under Charles, and another 
civil and religious war was averted. The King’s personality 
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- and charm are well described ; Mr. Wheatley makes him out a 
wise man and a kind one, in spite of his glaring weakness 
about women. This is a pleasant and witty book to 
read. 


William Penn, by E. C. Vulliamy. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) 
The English are curiously ignorant of the early history of 
those colonial settlements of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries which formed the nucleus of the United States of 
America. The average man knows that Penn was a Quaker, 
and that he gave his name to Pennsylvania, but there his 
knowledge ends. Hence this detailed and dispassionate 
biography will be of interest as a study in human nature as 
well as of history. Penn was, strictly speaking, neither a 
Quaker nor a colonist. He earned the distrust of his co- 
religionists and he made a mess of his enterprise overseas. 
He was a well-meaning idealist, fond of notoriety, with the 
instincts of a toady and a love of creature comforts. The 
conception of a Quaker settlement of tolerance and justice 
was worthy of a great man, but Penn could not live up to 
his conceptions. Mr. Vulliamy is perfectly fair in his present- 
ment of his hero, though his views on general questions peep 
out at intervals. It was unnecessary, in a book claiming to 
be impartial, to describe the oath of allegiance as “ an archaic 
ritual.’’ Conscience is not the sole perquisite of Quakers. 


Marlborough, His Life and Times, by the Right Hon. Winston 
Churchill, P.C., C.H., M.P. (Harrap, 25s.) In prose which 
Macaulay himself would not have disclaimed, Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s passionate advocacy acquits his ancestor of the 
charges brought by his historical forbear. It is the advocate’s 
tragedy that he must needs stoop to his adversary’s outlook, 
and in hammering Macaulay, our author out-Macaulays him 
—for verily, they are both Whigs, and fall into the same pit. 
Whereas the former historian’s prosecution was based on 
the standards of nineteenth-century morality, the latest 
defence pleads that Marlborough was tainted by the virus of 
an age unblessed by the theories of democracy. From the 
point of view of research, Mr. Churchill may have written the 
authoritative “ Life,” but we still await an appreciation 
grounded on an understanding of the traditions of John 
Churchill’s age. The seamy side of his character lay in his 
Whig love of prosperity at any price, whereas he showed 
greatness in his Tory tradition of statecraft in the service of 
the Crown. He only deserted James when that king broke 
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with English purpose. His power of understanding men, and 
his charm, though they carried all before them, were always 
disciplined by one great purpose—the welfare of his country. 
He was at his best the last Tory, and at his worst, the first 
Whig. Mr. Churchill, by his egg-dance on the platform of 
modern political morality, has just failed to make a great book 
out of a fine one. 


Characters and Commentaries, by Lytton Strachey. (Chatto 
and Windus, 10s. 6d.) Works published posthumously have 
one disadvantage. They arouse in the reader the uneasy 
suspicion that the contents of the wastepaper basket have 
been foisted on him. That is not true of this book. Its chief 
drawback is that the collected sketches and essays are, most 
of them, too brief, having been written as articles in the 
weekly press, but their charm is undeniable, and if we miss 
the Strachey note of cynicism and flippancy, the reason lies 
in the fact that they are concerned with Mr Strachey’s 
spiritual home, the eighteenth century. He is writing of what 
he loves, and not of what he loves to laugh at. Horace Walpole 
would have failed to understand Queen Victoria, but in 
Lytton Strachey he would have found a congenial spirit. 
Yet it has been fortunate for the twentieth century that the 
rapier wit of the eighteenth has thus been turned on to the 
nineteenth century, and this book is a reminder that, although 
he has a school of disciples who debased his art, we can admire 
the real Lytton Strachey. 


Over the River, by John Galsworthy. (William Heinemann, 
7s. 6d. net.) Mr. Galsworthy, as we all know, has crossed 
the river himself before the publication of this, his last book. 
It will not rank amongst his great works, for it deals with an 
unpleasant divorce case, and to Monts and Cherrells alike, 
life remains but a drab affair. The chief interest of the book 
lies in its humanity and the revelation of the author’s inmost 
mind. His intense reserve permeates every character in the 
story, for had this family, who loved one another intensely, 
ever been able to face facts and speak their feelings openly, 
their troubles would have been fewer. Like him, they suffer 
intensely and find peace and healing in country sights and 
sounds, and it is at least possible to hope that the seeds of 
future happiness have been sown in the marriages of Dinny 
and Clare. 


Trekking On, by Deneys Reitz, with a preface by General 
The Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts, P.C. (Faber and Faber. 15s. net.) 
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Lovers of “* Commando ”’ will not need to be told to read this 
remarkable book. The Peace of Vereeniging having been 
signed, Deneys Reitz, a son of the former President of the 
Free State, refused to accept its terms, and was ordered to 
be deported. He sailed from South Africa, as he thought 
for the last time, little guessing what Fate had in store for 
him. After some years of incredible hardship and endurance 
in Madagascar, he returned starving to the Transvaal, and 
was persuaded by Smuts and Botha to help in the task of 
reconciling Boer and British under the newly granted Respons- 
ible Government. He flung himself into the task with his 
accustomed energy. On the outbreak of the War, he took 
part in the conquest of German South-West, then sailed for 
England, procured a commission in the British Army, and 
fought in France in command of a British battalion. These 
bare bones of the tale give no idea of the simplicity and great- 
heartedness of the man, and the story he tells. Colonel Reitz 
is now a member of General Hertzog’s Coalition Cabinet. 
He is certainly the one member of it from whom the British 
in South Africa can hope for a “ fair do.” 
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Truscott, or Director, William J. Elliott, National Society for the Prevention of 

Cruelty to Children, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 
(Chairman: The Viscount Ullswater, G.C.B.) 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW LIBRARY 


THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller’ 
appreciation later on :— 


Four Days Wonder. By A. A. Milne. (Methuen, 7s. 6d. | 
net.) 

You must begin this book with some hours of leisure before you, for you | 
will not put it down till finished. You must read it in solitude, lest your 7 


roars of laughter irritate your neighbour. When finished, you will probably | 
read it again. Mr. Milne’s sense of humour is quite unique. 


Why Nazi? (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d. net.) 


The author of this book is a German. He sets out to explain the why 
and wherefore of the Hitler régime. The story of the events leading to the 
National Socialist revolution is lucidly told, and makes interesting reading. 


The Drama of Weather. By Sir Napier Shaw. (Cambridge 7 
University Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 
Not a book for the general reader, but those who are interested in the 


science of weather prediction will find much that is informative in this | 
history of meteorology, illustrated by remarkable photographs and charts. 


Country Days. By A. G. Street. (Faber and Faber, 6s. net.) 


These Broadcast Talks on farming life are quite delightful. They breathe 
the very spirit of country ways and folk, and the photographic illustrations 
of E. O. Hoppé are worthy of them. 


Little Arthur’s History of the Twentieth Century. By Cicely — 
Hamilton. (Dent, 5s. net.) 
A piece of glorious fun. The children of umpteen years hence are told 


how the Twentieth Century solved its problems. One of the best bits of 
light-hearted satire we have read for many years. 


Words, Words, Words! By Eric Partridge. (Methuen, 6s. - 
net.) 


An absorbing study. It traces the history of ‘ cant,” the thieves’ and’ 
gipsies’ language, as far back as the eighteenth century, of the colloquialisms 
of to-day, of the Army slang of the War. We learn for instance to under- 
stand why “ My Dicky’s bullocks ” means ‘“ My shirt is in pawn.”’ It is 
comforting to learn that “* bloody ”’ is quite innocuous. Indeed, speakers of | 
both sexes should be trained to voice it on the platform. Its use will 
greatly assist their audiences to understand them. 


